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You are invited to enter 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. | Ait News national 


amateur painters 
competition 1950 


EXHIBITION 
Purpose: The editors of ART NEWS be- 


THE WO M AN lieve that the actual practice of art by non- 
professionals offers rich rewards of pleasure 
and relaxation. With the object of encour- 


IN aging this practice, this announcement offers 
amateur painters an opportunity to enter 


FRENCH PAINTING ou 


Eligibility: This competition is open only 
to amateur painters, residents of the U. S., 
twenty-one years of age or over. 


Mediums: The competition is in two sec- 
tions: 1) Oil paintings; 2) Watercolors. An 
entrant may submit one painting in one 
section only. An identical group of awards 
will be made in each section. 


Awards: The awards in this “amateurs’ 
19 East 64th Street, New York national” will be gold, silver and ‘bronze 
medals, ribbons for honorable mention and 
certificates of merit. 75 to 100 pictures in 
each. section will be selected by the jury 
for these awards and for hanging in a na- 


tional exhibition to be held in New York. 


D U \ HE HE N Prospectus and Entry Blank: Official En- 


try Blank and Prospectus giving complete 
details and instructions may be secured by 
returning the form below or writing to the 
address given there. Requests for these should 
be sent promptly. 


‘ryy “ y “ ‘ 
MASTERPIECES No pictures will be accepted without the 


OF previous receipt of a properly executed 
Entry Blank and Entry Card. Send no pic- 


PAINTING tured 10 the oftces of The drt Foundation 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


y 


This is NOT an Entry Blank but is a request for one. 


The Art Foundation 
136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me the Prospectus and Entry Blank of 
Art News 1950 National Amateur Painters Competi- 
tion and Official Entry Blank. 

GOTHIC + RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


oe ee ee ee 


City, Zone, State 


720 Fifth Avenue New York . 


Please type or print your name and address. _ A.D. 
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Group of Oils and 


Watercolors 


by 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


Through June 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 


FRENCH 


AND COMPANY, Inc. 
ome 


ANTIQUAIRES 
TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS 

WORKS of ART 


CSIC") 


210 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


SILVERMINE GUILD 
OF ARTISTS 


REVINGTON 


ARTHUR 


DRAWINGS 
June 4-17 


Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 
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Brugger Backs Brummé 


Sir: Fifty years of shipping experience 
enable us to acknowledge the sound sense 
in C. Ludwig Brummé’s proposed method 
of forwarding sculptures in groups. 
[Dicest, Apr. 15]... . 


Insurance and transportation charges 
are governed to a considerable degree 
by commodity descriptions, on bills of 
lading and otherwise, inasmuch as all rates 
are based on declared valuations. .. . 

Sculpture is coming back to favor. All 
evidence points in that direction. Ship- 
ping costs, plus packing, plus insurance 
charges, are outrageously high, almost 
certainly because of ignorance on the 
part of those who sell these expensive 
services. 

One other point. Boxes without tops 
will be found too unstable to serve as 
reliable pedestals. 

DELWIN A. BRUGGER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Veteran Juror Approves Painless Jurying 


Sm: Having in the past few months 
juried the Minnesota Regional and the 
“Art and Artists Along the Mississippi” 
Exhibition, recently in Davenport, Iowa, I 
am full of the problems of group shows 
and juries. I was very much impressed by 
Mr. Lansford’s fine article [Dicest, April 
15]. It seems to me that he has hit on a 
painless and sensible method of jurying. 

In Minneapolis, at the Walker Art Cen- 
ter, 680 pictures were brought out, one 
by one, for discussion by three jurors. An 
efficient staff did everything possible to 
facilitate matters but it was still an ex- 
hausting procedure for all. With the Lans- 
ford method there would have been an 
automatic and painless elimination of a 
third of the material when the lists were 
turned in. I shall certainly bid for giving 
this procedure a try with the next jury 
I serve on. 

ELOISE SPAETH 
American Federation of Arts 
Washington, D. C. 


Now on exhibition 


2 
19th and 20th Century 


AMERICAN 
Paintings 
and 
Watercolors 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


Marantz 
McCoy 
Newman 
Orr 
Ratkai 
Rosenfeld 
Weston 
Wilson 
Wolf 


Barnet 
Botkin 
Brecher 
Costigan 
Daniel 
Friedman 
Jackson 
Knight 
Liberte 


Ryder 
Homer 
Eakins 
Blakelock 
Inness 
Martin 


Duveneck 
Newman 
Hassam 
Luks 
Lawson 
Hawthorne 


BABLOCK GALLERY 


Carmine Dalesio, Director 


38 East 57th St. New York 
WELLONS GALLERY 


opens with a comprehensive show of 
Sculpture - Drawings - Oils - Watercolors 
by ANTONIO SALEMME 


To June 23 
WELLONS GALLERY ®cy Sordon Kaader 


43 East 50th St. 





To Our READERS: 

With this issue THE ART DIGEST 
starts a monthly schedule. Next 
issues will be July 1, August 1, 
and September 15. Your change 
of address should reach us three 
weeks before change is effective. 

THE ArT DIGEST 

116 East 59th Street 

New York 22, N. Y. 
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KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 




































Paintings by 


AVERY - ISENBURGER 
FIGARI - GRIMM 


Through June 
14 EAST 57th STREET . NEW YORK 


ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 





19th and 20th Century French 
and 
20th Century American Paintings 


16 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22 


58th Annual Exhibition 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF WOMEN ARTISTS 


To June 22 


NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES 
1083 FIFTH AVENUE (Cor. 89th Street), N. Y. C. 


Hours: 1 to 5 p.m. Demonstrations 


NEWHOUSE - GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


FRENCH MODERN PAINTINGS 


Through June 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


41 EAST 57 NEW YORK 22 
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Americans at Venice 





By Emily Genauer 


It’s ALL OVER now but the shouting. 
And shouting, obviously, will do no 
good. The American pavilion at the 
25th international biennial exhibition 
at Venice has already been selected and 
by now is probably hung. 

American art today, in the handsome 
pavilion which bears over its portals 
the words “Stati Uniti’ so all who see 
it must automatically regard it as our 
“official” showing, will be represented 
for the half million or more tourists 
expected at the exhibition, by Jackson 
Pollock, Willem de Kooning, Lee Gatch, 
Arshile Gorky, Hyman Bloom and Rico 
Lebrun. Along with their works (sev- 
eral by each) will be a retrospective 
show of paintings by John Marin. 

How it came about that any six art- 
ists (and these six particularly, since 
their expression is so closely related, 
and entirely apart from any considera- 
tion of their qualities as creative art- 
ists) should have been selected to rep- 
resent the diversified character of 
American art today, is interesting. 

The American pavilion, of all those 
representing the nations of the world 
in Venice’s lovely canal-side Castello 
Gardens, is not government owned. A 
well-known American industrialist this 
spring offered to purchase the $250,000 
structure erected 20 years ago by the 
Grand Central Galleries, and present it 
to the government clear of all encum- 
brances and conditions. The govern- 
ment, after what it calls “due consid- 
eration” turned the offer down. 

So, generously laying down no con- 
ditions nor limitations, Erwin Barrie, 
head of Grand Central Art Galleries, 
invited Dr. Alfred Frankfurter, who 
served as commissioner of our pavilion 
last time, to take on the job again. 

Funds were necessary, and the hat 
was passed. Three institutions contrib- 
uted the required $5,000: The Art 
Foundation of which Dr. Frankfurter 
is president; the Museum of Modern 
Art; and the Cleveland Museum which 
drew $1,000 from its Hanna Fund. 

The contributors (excepting Cleve- 
land whose director William Milliken 
was not available) were elected to as- 
semble the show. That left Alfred Barr 
of the Museum of Modern Art and Dr. 
Frankfurter in command. 

There was room for approximately 
80 pictures. It was decided “to present 
a selected sampling rather than the 
conventional cross-section containing 
one picture each by about 80 artists.” 
After the Marin retrospective of just 
under 50 works was decided upon, it 
was agreed to allot the remaining space 
to six artists. Mr. Barr chose Pollock, 
De Kooning and Gorky; Dr. ’Frank- 
furter named Gatch, Bloom and Lebrun. 

Both Mr. Barr and Dr. Frankfurter 
explained their choices in a catalogue 
preface. To those sold on the six, no 
explanations were necessary. To those 
who are not, they will be laughably in- 
adequate. Pollock, for instance, says 
Mr. Barr: “uses no brush, but: lays his 
canvas on the floor and trickles the 
fluid paint on it from above. ... The 
result provides an energetic adventure 
for the eyes, a Luna Park full of fire- 
works.” [Continued on page 28] 
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Conviction Before Trial 


T= onE—the boycott of the Metropolitan Museum’s large 
exhibition of contemporary American art by a group of 
avant garde artists—makes me recall the indefinite suspen- 
sion from the ring of Rocky Graziano for not accepting a 
gambler’s bribe for not taking a dive in a bout that was 
never fought. It makes just about as much sense, and ap- 
pears to be a clear-cut case of conviction before trial—some- 
thing utterly opposed to the basis of Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence: that you are innocent until proved otherwise. 

Anyway, the 28 painters and sculptors who decided to cry 
before they were hurt, made the front page of The New York 
Times. In an open letter to Roland L. Redmond, the Metro- 
politan’s president, they served notice that they will not 
participate in the huge national exhibition next December 
because the award juries are “notoriously hostile to advanced 
art.” In other words, they will not submit their work to less 
than their peers. 

They stated: “The organization of the exhibition and the 
choice of the jurors by Francis Henry Taylor and Robert 
Beverly Hale, the Metropolitan’s director and the associate 
curator of American art, does not warrant any hope that a 
just proportion of advanced art will be included.” Also: “We 
draw to the attention of those gentlemen the historical fact 
that, for roughly a hundred years, only advanced art has 
made any consequential contribution to civilization.” 

Also, continued the ultimatum: “Mr. Taylor on more thay 
one occasion has publicly declared his contempt for modern 
painting; Mr. Hale, in accepting a jury notoriously hostile 
to advanced art, takes his place beside Mr. Taylor. We be- 
lieve that all the advanced artists of America will join us 
in our stand.” 

Signing the above were: (Painters) Jimmy Ernst, Adolph 
Gottlieb, Robert Motherwell, William Baziotes, Hans Hof- 
mann, Barnett Newman, Clyfford Still, Richard Pousette-Dart, 
Theo Stamos, Ad Reinhardt, Jackson Pollock, Mark Rothko, 
Bradley Walker Tomlin, Willem de Kooning, Hedda Sterne, 
James Brooks, Weldon Kees, Fritz Bultman; (Sculptors)— 
Herbert Ferber, David Smith, Ibram Lassaw, Mary Callery, 
Day Schnabel, Seymour Lipton, Peter Grippe, Theodore 
Roszak, David Hare, Louise Bourgeois. 

It was not too difficult for the Dicest to uncover the fact 
that 11 of the 28 more prominent protesters are owned by 
or have been exhibited by the Metropolitan. 

While disapproving of the regional juries generally, the 
28 specifically opposed the following: New York Jury: 
Charles Burchfield, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Leon Kroll, Ogden 
Pleissner, Vaclav Vytlacil, Paul Sample. National Jury of 
Selection: Robert Beverly Hale, Ogden Pleissner, Maurice 
Sterne, Millard Sheets, Howard Cook, Lamar Dodd, Francis 
Chapin, Zoltan Sepeshy, Esther Williams. Special adjectives 
were reserved for the jury that will distribute $8,500 in prize 
money: William M. Milliken, Franklin C. Watkins and 
Eugene Speicher. 

How can any group of fair-minded artists protest the deci- 
sions of these noted jurors before they have cast one vote? 
Such a rash move by a few artists can only result in harm to 
the many. It is true that Director Taylor has paid little atten- 
tion to contemporary American art since the Artists for 
Victory show in 1942. A few more “page-one” boycotts may 
help explain why, and send him back to his love for the 
ancients. Also, Hale is not a man to be pushed around. 
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Going deeper than the specific gripes of the 28, the whole 
argument reopens the old jury controversy that has never 
been solved. Hale, speaking at the American Federation of 
Arts convention in Washington on May 24, announced that 
365 artists entering the Metropolitan competition had written 
letters stating varied and sundry opinions about the forth- 
coming exhibition, the prizes, the kind of jury to pick (one 
even suggested a foreign jury). By presenting all of these 
statistics, Hale proved that artists throughout the country 
are in no agreement about what they want. He also did much 
to take the edge off criticism of the Metropolitan’s jury on 
the theory that you can’t please everybody. As Grandpa 
used to say, it all depends on whose ox is gored. 

In my opinion, the Metropolitan’s juries, both regional 
and national, contain excellent judicial material, the only 
weakness being as was the case with Pepsi-Cola—too many 
jurors. For those who feel the jurors are too conservative, 
watch how many of these artists will lean over backwards 
to give all factions a liberal opportunity. I remember serving 
with some of them, particularly Leon Kroll. It is my sus- 
picion that these jurors would be more tolerant of the 28 
than the 28 would be of them. 


More Trustee-itis 


HEN Lt. COLONEL RicHarp F, Howarp lead his battalion 
of 8-inch howitzers across the Rhine, and a little later 

across the Elbe before retreating because of our agreement 
with the Red Army, he probably thought he had achieved 
his most difficult task. That is, until he returned to civilian 
life and accepted the directorship of the Des Moines Fine 
Art Center. Only then did he find out just how tough “top 
brass” can be, especially when complicated by trustee-itis. 

Despite a brilliant record which gave Des Moines national 
standing in the art world, Dick Howard has been released 
without explanation by his multiple trustees, after serving 
less than 18 months. Even at that, he established something 
of an endurance record. His predecessor, Paul Parker, lasted 
six weeks after the Center opened. Both were experienced 
before they went to Des Moines (Parker at Colorado Springs 
and Howard at Dallas) and so, on the evidence, it is indi- 
cated that the place, not the men, caused the dismissals. 

Aside from placing the Art Center on an efficient basis and 
installing a system of lighting that has interested illumina- 
tion engineers across the country, Director Howard in- 
augurated a schedule of exhibitions which, due to his power- 
ful connections, made his institution a true community art 
center. His shows ranged from Indonesian textiles and 
Egyptian antiquities to modern French paintings. Highlights 
were the Iowa State annuals, the John Steuart Curry Mem- 
orial and the recent survey of 86 Americans. Among How- 
ard’s wise acquisitions were 22 superb objects from the now 
famous Brummer Sale and five American contemporaries— 
paintings by Felix Ruvolo, Iver Rose, Russell Cowles, Louis 
Bouché and Lamar Dodd. Howard’s departure leaves a deep 
gap in the rapidly growing Midwest; a successor, as capable 
and experienced, will be hard to find. 

I don’t believe the fact that Dick Howard is my brother-in- 
law has altered the truth of the above statements. 


* * * 


BELLE DA Costa GREENE: The kindred fields of art and 
fine books have lost one of their great figures by the death 
of Belle da Costa Greene, 63, retired cirector of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. For 43 years, from: 1905 until she retired 
in 1948, Miss Greene had been ‘x: complete charge of the 
Morgan collection of rare books and manuscripts, spent 
thousands for world-famous treasures. Although shy about 
personal publicity, she ranked high among scholars as an 
authority on literature. 






















PORTRAITS, Inc. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 
OFFICIAL PORTRAITS 
MINIATURE PORTRAITS 

PORTRAITS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


460 PARK AVENUE 


Lois Shaw 


NEW YORK 
Helen Appleton Read 









GEORGES de BRAUX. ine. 


Through June 


XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTING 


DE CHIRICO . DERAIN . DUFY . FRIESZ . LHOTE 
LURCAT . OUDOT . SIGNAC and others 


1718 Leeust Street PHILADELPHIA 
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STRING CONSTRUCTIONS 
JUNE 5-16 


BERTHA sociales lag GALLERY 
32 East 57th Street New York 22 


Summer Exhibition 


REHN GALLERIES 683 Fifth Ave., New York 


(NEAR 54th STREET) 









Our gallery is cool and will be open all summer, from 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Mondays through Fridays 
| Changing Exhibitions by our Gallery Group 
through June, Juty and Aunust 


H. Barnett — Berresford — M. Bishop — Dozier — Fogel — Gibran — Haley 
Kupferman — Krause — Manso — MacKendrick — Okubo — Park — de Rivera 
Spivak — Spruce — Thall — Umiauf — Weisenborn — Zoute 


MORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY 559 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Verna Wear, Director 
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8th STREET GALLERY ¢ 33 West 8th Street, N. Y. 11 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


Artists Design Window Displays 


THERE WAS AN EXHIBITION viewed from 
the sidewalks of New York last fort- 
night which has implications far be- 
yond its immediate reverberations. Saks 
Fifth Avenue used artists to design nine 
of its main show windows. 

In the window displays a big depart- 
ment store collaborated with Artists 
Equity to turn 16 of its members loose 
to create windows featuring certain 
mannequined dresses (for the store) and 
Artists Equity Ball (for the artists). 
David Fredenthal was in charge for 
Equity. The store kept hands off, beyond 
specifying that a naturalistic mannequin 
must be in each window. Two artists, 
George L. K. Morris and Anton Re- 
fregier had solo windows, the latter’s 
a questionable tour de force; the others 
collaborated two to a window as fol- 
lows: Edward Millman with Edward 
Chavez, Chaim Gross with Elias New- 
man, S. W. Hayter with Helen Phillips, 
David Fredenthal with Julio de Diego, 
Jimmie Ernst with David Smith, Ruth 
Reeves with Howard Ambellan, and 
Denny Winters with Howard Mandell. 

The collaborations did not go too 
well; many results were thin and un- 
even. George Morris in his solo crea- 
tion merited top honors for a unique 
and startling creation of well-designed 
interacting planes. He eliminated the 
focal point discord of a naturalistic 
mannequin-head by substituting an egg- 
shaped abstraction. 

For the store, Sidney Ring, in charge 
of display, said the stunt was “a shot 
in the arm,” that it was “good pub- 
licity (if not done too often).” He 
meant artists had dramatized his win- 
dows as no other professionals could. 
The displays became news, were written 
up in art pages and news columns, the 
crowds stopped and gazed. Presumably 
dresses and ball tickets were sold. But 
the store would not apply these facts 
to its regular routine and engage genu- 
ine, non-commercial artists to bring 
weekly distinction to its displays on 
the merit of the distinction; it would 
use artists only for their publicity value 
at rare intervals. 

The artists in this instance, it must 
be admitted, did not, with the excep- 
tion of Morris, live up to their full re- 
sponsibility as designers. Several show- 
ed single examples of their own work 
—de Diego, Gross, Reeves—which at- 
tained distinction, as thé ensemble of 
their entire windows did not. This may 
have been due to the collaboration be- 
tween unequal design talents, to the 
management of David Fredenthal who, 
in spite of his many virtues, is not a 
modern designer, to lack of time, or, 
perhaps, the lack of payment which 
would allow adequate time and effort. 
The best of the artists could have cre- 
ated, outstanding windows—if conditions 
had been right; the best displays amply 
supported that conclusion. 

Publicity value is but a by-product of 
the artist’s potential contribution to so- 
ciety. His power of functional and es- 
thetic design—when he is a master of 
modern design—should take high pri- 
ority over all other considerations, as 
it did not in this test case. 
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Uncommon Good Taste Common to 60 Philadelphia Collectors 


By Dorothy Drummond 


IF THE PRIVATE COLLECTOR is important 
to the artist as a source of revenue, 
what are his tastes? Following its ‘““Mas- 
terpieces of Philadelphia Private Col- 
lections, No. 1,” staged last year, the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art is probing 
collector psychology further in “Master: 
pieces of Philadelphia Private Collec- 
tions, No. 2,” to remain on view to 
September 17. Some 60 collectors are 
contributing over 250 items. Lenders 
run the gamut of occupations and finan- 
cial status from middle income profes- 
sionals to big manufacturers, with an 
occasional banker or broker and a 
smattering of those who combine in- 
herited wealth and social prestige. 

Arranged more or less chronological- 
ly, the exhibition goes back to a group 
portrait of El Greco’s family (collec- 
tion of Rev. and Mrs. Theodore Pit- 
cairn), the Portrait of José Romero by 
Goya (owned by Mr. and Mrs. Carroll 
S. Tyson), Rape of Europa by Charles 
Antoine Coypel (lent by Commander 
John Cadwalader, U.S.N.R.) and Por- 
trait of Edouard Duval D’Ogne by 
Jacques Louis David, also from the 
Tyson Collection. The amazing change 
in pace between the austere realism of 
the El Greco and the light, active flurry 
of the multifigure Coypel suggests that 
from the early 1600’s to the mid-1700's 
art changes were scarcely less drastic 
than between the mid-1800’s and the 
present time. 

Equally interesting is the suggested 
reaction of the collector on the artist 
(American, especially) in the early days 
of our Republic when it was common 
practice for the well-to-do to commis- 
sion portraits of various members of 
the family, or, as in the case of Charles 
Willson Peale’s General John Cadwala- 
der, Wife and Child, 1771 (loaned by 
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Commander Cadwalader) to limn the 
family as such. These early portraits, 
a majority of which have been passed 
down through the generations, hold a 
personal relationship to the original 
collector rare in the present day. 


There are, however, a few portraits 
other than those associated with a col- 
lector’s own family, one being the sin- 
cere and effective study by Eakins of a 
sensitive man, John M. Forte, peering 
over gold-rimmed eyeglasses. The paint- 
ing is from the collection of Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert Waelder who came to this 
country recently as refugees from Aus- 
tria. Thus it serves to point up the 
taste discernment of a growing new 
group of collectors—those who have 
sought refuge here from European per- 
secution and dislocation. 


Portraits of the 1700’s and early 
1800’s reveal a marked difference be- 
tween the apprdach to character of 
such English masters as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (Portrait of Lady Dashwood 
and Child) and that of our own Charles 
Willson Peale. The British portraits 
have more style and are less direct in 
characterization than their American 
cousins. As a result there is a certain 
stiffness about the American product 
that serves as a gauge in authenticating 
the nationality of such a late 17th- or 
early 18th-century painting as the 
anonymous Negro Page Boy from the 
collection of Mrs. William M. Elkins. 


The Harnett-Peto controversy is 
touched upon in the juxtaposition of 
Harnett’s Student’s Table, 1882 and 
Peto’s Still-Life, 1905, both lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving H. Vogel. 

The influence of Mary Cassatt (rep- 
resented by On the Balcony, c. 1880, 
from the Edgar Scott Collection) in 
helping to create and to mold Ameri- 
can collectors during the last quarter 


of the 19th century is felt strongly in 
the presence of work of the Impression- 
ist era (Manet, Monet, Pissarro, etc.). 


That France, not England, has taken 
over control of acquisitive taste in this 
country from the time of the Impres- 
sionists to the present is abundantly 
proved in the preponderance of French 
moderns and Americans whose minds 
they stimulated. Certainly there is a 
visual excitement inherent in canvases 
by Stuart Davis, Arthur G. Dove, Mars- 
den Hartley (lent by Dr. and Mrs. 
Michael Watter), Paul Klee (lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Gates Lloyd and Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Clifford), Matisse and 
Picasso (lent by Mr. and Mrs. S. S. 
White, III), Miré and Matta (from the 
Clifford collection) that may be sought 
in vain among less emotionally spiced 
creations, past or present. 


It is the artist or curator among col- 
lectors, whatever his financial status, 
rather than the layman who is willing 
to take chances on ultra-contemporary 
experiments, although a not inconsider- 
able group of semi-conservative lay 
collectors has reached the .Utrillo-Rou- 
ault stage of esthetic appreciation. At 
least they seem to feel that purchases 
in that category are now “safe,” and 
not open to ridicule, a bugaboo that 
apparently chains the acquisitive in- 
clinations of far too many present day 
art purchasers. It takes courage, for 
instance, to come back from Paris with 
little-known canvases such as Michel 
Patrix’s Nets; a Composition by Arnal; 
or still-lifes by young Bernard Buffet, 
these marking a new stark, taut, black, 
white and gray economy in composi- 
tion and color range. 

Contemporary Americans, though less 
in evidence perhaps than their Euro- 
pean colleagues, include Stephen Greene, 
Kuniyoshi, Motherwell, Pittman, Pol- 
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lock, Shahn, Siporin, Stuempfig, Wat- 
kins (Study for a Mural, 1931, one of 
the largest canvases loaned by Miss 
Anna Ingersoll), Weber and Zerbe. 
Possibly due to accent on sculpture 
in the great international exhibitions 
staged to select sculptors for the Ellen 
Phillips Samuel Memorial, Philadel- 
phians are more actively interested in 
three-dimensional form than the run of 
collectors in other sections of the coun- 
try. Some 36 works here range in time 
and taste from Rodin (Study for Balzac 
Monument, 1893, lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Sturgis Ingersoll, and Centauress, 
ec. 1900, lent by Mr. and Mrs. David 
Bortin), or Degas (Ballet Dancer, 1880, 
Henry P. MclIlhenny Collection), to 
Brancusi’s abstract Bird at Rest (In- 
gersoll) or Rape of Europa by Jacques 
Lipchitz (Ingersoll). There is, perhaps, 
a bridge over which some collectors 
may have passed from painting to sculp- 
ture in the marked presence of three- 
dimensional work by painters Degas, 
Matisse, Picasso, Renoir and Biddle. 
If sculptural interest can be pinned 
down to a generalization, it would seem 
to be channeled in the direction of the 
human figure from the buxom strut of 
Woman by Gaston Lachaise, to the lean, 
ascetic attenuation of a tiny reclining 
Poet by Steve Lewis. In between are a 
variety of nudes including figures by 
Ahron Ben-Shmuel, Pablo Gargallo, 
Georg Kolbe, J. Wallace Kelly, Henri 
Laurens, Maillol, Gerhard Marcks, On- 
aga, Henry Moore and Chana Orloff. 
Epstein, with the fine head of Marchesa 
Casta, 1918, Flannagan, Pablo Manes 
and Zadkine also are represented. 
The greatest number of Philadelphia 
collectors, however, gravitate toward 
prints, 111 of which are shown in the 
Print Room presided over by Curator- 
Collector Carl Zigrosser who has ar- 
ranged them as far as possible in study 
groups embracing the more important 
movements. The list of exhibitors differs 
little from that in the painting and 
sculpture sections, thus stressing the in- 
terchangeability of talents and mediums. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: Newton. 1795 
(Lent by Mrs. William T. Tonner) 


Goya: Portrait of José Romero 
(Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson) 


MANET: Emilie Ambre as Carmen. 1880 
(Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Scott) 


Abstract Americans in Paris 

Many American artists will be in 
Paris this summer. Many more will 
be shown. In the latter category are 
members of the American Abstract Art- 
ists Group who will exhibit at the 
Musée d’Art Moderne from June 1 to 
July 15. The group, showing at the in- 
vitation of the Realités Nouvelles, will 
have a gallery to itself in the Fifth 
Realités Nouvelles Exhibition. 

Painting exhibitors include Albers, 
Bolotowsky, Bultman, Fine, Freyling- 
huysen, Gallatin, Morris, Reinhardt, 
Sennhauser, and Slobodkina. Sculptors 
Kallem and Lassaw will also show with 
the group. The exhibition will also visit 
other European museums. 


Grandma’s First European Junket 
While the precious treasures from 
the Vienna Museums continue to dazzle 
Americans (June finds them in Chi- 
cago), some of America’s semi-precious 
treasures, the art of Grandma Moses, 
will visit Vienna on a European tour. 
On June 10, in Vienna’s Neue Galerie, 
the first European exhibition of the 
nonagenarian American primitive will 
open. Following its run in Austria’s 
capitol, the 60-painting show will visit 
the Hague, Paris, and probably London. 


League Awards Students 

Robert Charles McKay, 23-year-old 
Bronx boy, has won this year’s $2,500 
Edward G. McDowell Traveling Schol- 
arship, an annual award given by the 
Art Students League to one of its un- 
married members. The scholarship pro- 
vides for a year’s travel in Europe, 
during which time the student is obliged 
to finish ten paintings. 

More League scholarships (totaling 
about $2,000) will provide each of :ten 
New York high school students with a 
free course at the League during the 
coming winter term. Tuition winners 
are: Sylvia Mendes, Fred Harris, Rich- 
ard Lubinsky, Charlotte Ramsaur, Esta 
Damesek, Judith Résnikoff, Sylvia Mol- 
dauer, Sheila Grunor, Marie Jo Jensen 
and Elsa Reed. 


GiorGIo pI Cuirico: The Platonists. 1925 


(Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Ingersoll) 
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CLAUDE LORRAIN: The Transfiguration 
Collection Detroit Institute of Arts 


FRANCOIS BOUCHER: Two Cupids 
Collection Detroit Institute of Arts 


Artists’ Handwriting Makes Good Reading at the Detroit Institute 


A DRAWING is as revealing as an art- 
ist’s handwriting; it is his handwriting,” 
Carl Schniewind of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute once observed. This summer, 
visitors to Detroit will find that the 
masters’ handwriting makes good read- 
ing in any season, for at the Institute 
of Arts John S. Newberry, Jr., has as- 
sembled a distinguished show of 60 
well-sifted examples borrowed for the 
event from the collections of several 
midwestern museums. - 


Whether, as members of a psychology- 
conscious civilization, we take especial 
delight in the insight that drawings 
afford, or whether we derive our pleas- 
ure from their abbreviated magnifi- 
cence alone, this exhibition has much 
to offer. Ranging from the Renaissance 
to the early part of our century, the 
display includes 30 examples by French 
artists, 19 by Italians, six by Americans, 
three by Dutch artists and two from the 
hands of Englishmen. 

Quality rather than comprehensive- 
ness was the criterion in picking the 
show. Difficulties in borrowing suitable 
material account for the absence of the 
Flemish, the German and the Spanish. 
Work by living artists was excluded be- 
cause Detroit hopes to star them in a 
show next summer. 

Among the Italian highlights are two 
drawings connected with paintings in 
the Sistine Chapel: a tender silverpoint 
study of the Baptism of Christ by Peru- 
gino and a Michelangelo sketch which 
includes a study for the hand of Adam 
as well as notations of some of the Sis- 
tine’s decorative motifs. One of the 
earliest drawings here shows incidents 
from the Legend of a Holy Hermit 
executed in delicate pen and ink wash 
by a Tuscan master. Once in the cele- 
brated Oppenheimer collection in Lon- 
don, it was lent by Buffalo’s Albright. 

Other Italian fare shown includes 
Veronese’s pen and ink study for the 
Descent from the Cross in the Villa 
Reale at Stra; one of the most impres- 
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sive of American-owned Canaletto’s, a 
View of London Through an Arch of 
Westminster Bridge; a Head of a Proph- 
et by Tintoretto; a brilliant bistre 
Aurora by Guercino; and examples of 


PERUGINO: Study for Baptism of Christ 
in the.Sjstine Chapel 
Lent by the Nelson Gallery, Kansas City 


the dashing drawing of the Tiepolos, 
Guardi, Piazzetta, Magnasco, Bandinelli 
and Correggio. 

The French section is introduced by 
the miraculous miniscule of Callot in a 
crisp pen and ink Landscape with Sol- 
diers, and winds up with one of the 
remarkable circus drawings which Lau- 
trec executed from memory during his 
stay in a sanitarium in 1899. Along the 
way, this review of French highspots 
takes in Claude Lorrain’s genius for 
expressing large concepts with a few 
brushstrokes; a well-rounded review of 
well-rounded dixhuitiéme figures by 
Watteau, Boucher and Fragonard; and 
such diverse 19th-century currents as 
those represented by Ingres, Méryon, 
Géricault, Daumier and Guys as well 
as by Degas and Renoir. A Van Gogh 
drawing of the St. Rémy period is one 
of the few in which the pristine condi- 
tion of his ink is well preserved. 

Brief, fluid and vivacious studies of 
shrimp girls by Gainsborough introduce 
an unexpected note of Chinoiserie, 
while a figure of a woman by Romney 
is rapid, dramatic, and Italianate. 

Benjamin West, more British than 
American, and hero of a full-length 
showing at Amherst (page 10) is repre- 
sented here in his Classical phase by 
a sketch which seems somehow to blend 
a Venetian sweep with a brilliant pen- 
manship reminiscent of the English 
Rowlandson. Other American drawings 
include a crisp Study of a Soldier by 
Homer and one of Bellows’ affectionate 
sketches of his young daughter. 

Judging by this selective sampler, 
midwestern collections must indeed be 
rich in drawings. Many of the items 
belong to the host institution; principal 
lenders were the Nelson Gallery of 
Kansas City, Buffalo’s Albright Art Gal- 
lery, the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art, the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, the Art Institute of Chicago. 









































BENJAMIN WEST: 
Elias Convincing the False Prophets 





THOMAS SULLY: 
Captain Chamberlain. 1810 


The Met’s Collections to Travel 

The Metropolitan Museum, which 
houses one of the world’s richest col- 
lections, has just completed plans to 
haul out and activate its dust-collecting 
reserves. Countering the rich-get-richer 
trend toward centralization, and fol- 
lowing the long-standing example of 
the Modern and othe; museums, it will 
tap its collections and circulate, in the 
form of traveling exhibitions, about a 
million dollars’ worth of art each year. 

An agreement signed by both the Mu- 
seum and the American Federation of 
Arts calls for a series of traveling 
shows, each to be sent out for a period 
of 21 months. The series includes ten 
exhibitions, ranging from Greek and 
Roman art to modern. Besides paint- 
ings, the displays will include sculpture 
and other forms of art. They will be 
offered to U.S. and Canadian museums, 
college art departments and other edu- 
cational institutions with small budgets, 
and also to communities which have no 
extensive museum facilities. 

The plan will not interfere with the 
Museum’s long and short term loans 
for special exhibitions, nor will it effect 
the policy of circulating exhibitions 
to the high schools of New York. 
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BENJAMIN WEST, Pennsylvania Quak- 
er who helped to found Britain’s Royal 
Academy, served as its president for 
many years, and became official painter 
to George III, was celebrated in the 
first exhibition at the new Mead art 
galleries of the American college named 
for Lord Jeffrey Amherst, Soldier of 
the King. 

The choice was a happy one for an 
institution of learning, for though West 
was a celebrated innovator (he was a 
Classicist 20 years before David, a Ro- 
manticist 20 years before Delacroix) 
perhaps his greatest contribution to 
art was his remarkable career as teach- 
er at the Royal Academy. 

Entitled “Benjamin West, his Times 
and his Influence,” the show, assembled 
by Director Charles H. Morgan, dealt 
with the art currents which crossed the 
Atlantic during the late 18th and early 
19th century. Along with work by West 
himself, it included paintings by his 
teachers, pupils and contemporaries. 

In the early batch of West pupils 
were Gilbert Stuart, Charles Willson 
Peale, Trumbull, Hoppner, Earle, Jos- 
eph Wright. Among other artists who 
came to study with him were star- 
pupil Sully as well as Allston, Rem- 
brandt Peale, Leslie and Morse—all 
represented at Amherst. 

Of their teacher’s influence upon them 
as revealed by the exhibition, Professor 
Morgan observed: “The less imagina- 
tive continued to imitate the master’s 
style, while the more gifted rapidly de- 
veloped their own. To them all, West 
imparted a sound knowledge of tech- 
nique. Across the channel in France, 
Boucher and David were imposing their 
styles upon their contemporaries, but 
there is no trace of dictatorship in the 
teaching of West.” 

The small but representative group 
of canvases by West in the show ranged 


Benjamin West, Teacher, Celebrated at Amherst 





from a thoroughly early American por- 
trait of Ann Henry, painted in 1760 be- 
fore he left for Europe, to a thorough- 
ly Romantic sketch for Death on a Pale 
Horse, executed in 1802. His Classical 
period was illustrated by Antiochus and 
Stratonice; his virtuosity as a painter 
of historical subjects by a sketch for 
the celebrated painting, The Death of 
General Wolfe. The latter, the first 
historical painting in which a current 
event was depicted in contemporary 
costume, was the picture of the London 
year in 1771. 

West’s first master, Philadelphia por- 
traitist John Wollaston, was included 
in the exhibition as was his first pupil, 
Matthew Pratt whose American School 
shows West as a teacher. 

In England, West was closely asso- 
ciated with Sir Joshua Reynolds, co- 
founder with him of the Royal Academy 
in 1768, and his predecessor as the 
Academy’s president. Of the 36 original 
members of the Academy, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Angelica Kauffmann 
were included at Amherst, along with 
non-Academician Romney. 

Copley, whom West encouraged to 
come to England, was represented by 
three portraits from his Boston period 
and a study for the Death of the Earl 
of Chatham, the picture which was in- 
strumental in causing a rift between 
the two artists. 

Amherst’s own fine small collection 
of American art was chief source of the 
exhibition. Lenders included the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Washington National Gal- 
lery, the Philadelphia and Worcester 
Museum and the Wadsworth Atheneum. 

The handsome Mead Art Building, 
constructed with funds left by William 
Rutherford Mead (Amherst ’77 and the 
Mead of McKim, Mead and White, archi- 
tects of the structure) opened May 20. 


Old Forms Persist in Religious Sculpture 


THE FORM rather than the spirit of 
old-time religion seems to characterize 
an exhibition of entries to a national 
competition for ecclesiastical sculpture 
sponsored by the National Sculpture 
Society. 

Competing sculptors evidently believe 
that things modern and things spiritual 





ALBERT W. WEIN: Resurrection 
Second Prize, Nat'l Sculpture Soc. 





are incompatible, for the prevailing 
tone of this show is eclectic. There are 
styles derived from the Gothic, the 
Renaissance, the Baroque. There are a 
good many modernistic examples. There 
is everything, in fact, except sound mod- 
ern work. All of which adds up to a 
display which is charged with a false 
spiritual atmosphere and which is all 
the more depressing because of the obvi- 
ous sincerity of both the lay and cleric 
participants. ° 


Top award here ($1,000) went to a 
Christ Child and Mary by Elizabeth 
Sharp MacDonald. Second prize ($500) 
went to Albert W. Wein’s Resurrection. 
Third prize ($200) was awarded to 
Joseph Pollia’s Pieta, and fourth ($100) 
to Adlai S. Hardin’s Shepherds of Beth- 
lehem. Honorable mentions went to Alf 
Braconier, to Charles Salerno, to Egon 
Weiner, and to Joseph Pollia for a sec- 
ond entry. 

The show's 56 pieces were selected 
from 300 entries, and judged by a panel 
comprising John Angel, Donald DeLue, 
Alfred Geiffert, Jr., Walker Hancock 
and Ralph Walker, with Father Robert 
I. Gannon, S, J., acting as chairman. 
(French & Co., to June 9.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 
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ScHOOL OF FONTAINEBLEAU: Tepidarium 


Woman Is a Summertime Thing 


BASED ON A THEME which is as pro- 
found as it is pleasant, Wildenstein’s 
summer show, “The Woman in French 
Painting,” takes a_ five-centuries-long 
view of the feminine gender, giving a 
capsule history of woman’s changing 
role in the Post-Renaissance world. 

Drawr. from the gallery’s rich stock, 
the 51 paintings in this show, like mir- 
rors held up to the face of history, re- 
flect subtle shifts in fashion, in paint- 
ing styles, in concepts of beauty. They 
follow the female descent from the 
pedestal. They reveal the once-reverent 
and now-nonchalant attitudes of society 
—hence, of the artist—toward the fair 
sex. All in all, they make a good case 
for society being in fact more fickle 
than woman is in fiction. 

Each period here puts its own value 
on woman. At the onset’ the lady is 
regarded as love personified—whether 
sacred or profane—and approached with 
a not-so-holy-as-thou attitude. She is 
seen in a convent, in the Garden of 
Eden, in a Visitation. But she’s no less 
idealized when less saintly. Diane de 
Poitiers, in common parlance the mis- 
tress of Henry II, is treated as a god- 
dess. Lush, sensuous paintings of her 
as well as of other stars in the con- 
stellation of the French court show 
that Fontainebleau’s artists put fleshly 
beauties on a par with godly ones. 

A patent exception to the esthetic 
amenities of the 17th century is the 
genre scene of a group of peasants, 
labeled Washerwomen, painted by the 
three Le Nain brothers who flouted the 
fancies of the day to favor the home- 
spun facts. 

Sixteenth- and 17th-century artistic 
conceits went out of fashion only to 
come back into style a century or two 
later. Society women play shepherdess 
(witness Nicholas de Largilliere’s proto- 
Fragonard portrait of the Marquise de 
Drex-Breze and Boucher’s pair of lasses 
who appear to have a better knowledge 
of husbands than of husbandry). Others 
are cast in allegorical roles (see Jacques 
Ballange’s mannered Allegory of Hear- 
ing as well as the coldly passionate 
Angelique, an Ingres Andromeda). 

There are plenty of examples here of 
that tiresome thing called the society 
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portrait, product of the late 17th and 
the 18th century. Here artists play up 
the richness,. play down the idleness of 
their sitters by providing them with 
props which hint at an interest in ac- 
ceptable pastimes—reading, music mak- 
ing, knitting. The effects are extran- 
eous, but how else relieve a monotonous 
formula for painting vacant faces? 
Deviations from this pattern include 
Fragonard’s flamboyant portrait of his 
cook, handled with remarkable abandon 
and with an added fillip of Hogarthean 
gusto which suggests that the artist 
can create real character when he isn’t 
hamstrung by a paying patron. David’s 
Woman Wearing a Kerchief has some 
of the same directness and marks a 
high point in a room otherwise given 
over to simpering sentiment and swan- 
necked arrogance—early “cheese-cake” 
rendered with uninspired proficiency. 
The real departures are noted at the 
end of the 19th century. Here the artist 





EpGar Decas: Woman at her Bath 


in a French Show at Wildenstein’s 


gets down to earth, taking woman 
pretty much as he finds her and finding 
her almost anytime and anywhere. 
Pissarro, in an atypical interior, catches 
her really reading a book; Manet, in 
a hasty oil and pastel titled Seamstress, 
finds her absorbed in her work. Degas, 
in one of the show’s most arresting 
items, makes. a matter-of-fact comment 
on a Woman at her Bath. Toulouse- 
Lautrec takes a careful look at a night- 
club entertainer to make a cursory note 
of her in Confetti. Renoir glorifies a 
mountain of flesh in the Bather, but 
can’t conceal his essential earthiness. 
While to bring the male view almost 
up to date, Vuillard seems more inter- 
ested in the pattern of the woman than 
in the woman herself. 

Woman is good for a summer at 
Wildenstein’s, though certainly as seen 
there now she appears to be what Porgy 
called a “sometime thing.” 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


World Institute Sets Standards for Art Care 


AIMING AT A SINGLE, up-to-the-minute 
standard of conservation for all of the 
world’s art conservators, a group of 
professionals in the field have banded 
together to establish an international 
clearing house, very ponderously titled 
the International Institute for the Con- 
servation of Museum Objects. Member- 
ship of this professional association 
will comprise research scientists and 
conservators representing many lead- 
ing U. S. and European museums. Es- 
tablished recently as a non-profit cor- 
poration under British law, the Insti- 
tute will have London headquarters, 
and offices in this country and Europe. 

The organization’s chief purpose is 
“to define and maintain proper stan- 
dards of practice in the care and treat- 
ment of museum objects.” But it will 
also foster international exchange of 
technical information and offer consul- 
tation services to museums. It will pro- 
mote research, co-ordinate training pro- 
grams, and provide publications bearing 
on work in the field. 

George Stout, director of the Worces- 
ter Museum, has been elected president 
of the Institute. Other officers are F. 





Ian G. Rawlins, scientific advisor to 
the trustees of London’s National Gal- 
lery; Harold J. Plenderleith, head of 
the research laboratory of the British 
Museum; Paul B. Coremans, director 
of the central laboratories of the Bel- 
gian Museums; and Murray Pease, cur- 
ator of the Metropolitan Museum’s tech- 
nical laboratories. 

Commenting on the significance of 
the new organization, Mr. Stout noted: 
“During the last generation great ad- 
vances have been made in the scientific 
examination and treatment of works 
of art. But these have been made at 
isolated institutions, and for lack of 
a clearing house, the majority have not 
benefited as they should. 

“For example, certain methods of 
treatment, now proved to be dangerous, 
are still in quite common use because 
up-to-date information has not been 
available. The Institute intends, through 
publications and membership reports, 
to co-ordinate technical data for the 
benefit of both members and subscrib- 
ing institutions and thereby hopes to 
raise the standards of technical re- 


search and conservation generally.” 
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FRANCIS CHAPIN: Black Bull 
Pauline Palmer Prize, $750 


JOYCE TREIMAN: The Incident 
Bartels Prize, $300 


Chicago Artists Miss Their Own Mark in Their 1950 Annual 


By C. J. Bulliet 

Cuicaco: They’ve all done something 
better, is the inescapable feeling of the 
experienced visitor trudging through the 
54th Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity. 

Ivan LeLorraine Albright, Boris Anis- 
feld, Raymond Breinin, Copeland Burg, 
Francis Chapin, Margo Hoff, Alfonso 
Ianelli, Abbott Pattison and Julia 
Thecla all are present with character- 
istic work, but not with their best. 

Unfamiliar names are in abundance. 
It isn’t much of a compliment to say 
some of the work of the newcomers is 
pretty close to the best level hit this 
time by the familiar artists. 

Having’ failed to detect any soul- 
jarring masterpieces on a first trip 
through without a catalogue, and on a 
second trip with catalogue in hand, this 
wanderer made a third trip in seareh 
of the pictures and pieces of sculpture 
the jury had singled out. 

Winner of the first prize, Francis 
Chapin, and winner of the second prize, 
Abbott Pattison, began to indicate that 
this method of seeing the show wasn’t 
much of an improvement over the previ- 
ous two. The other prizewinners, in or- 
der of what the jury thought important, 
were found to be Martyl, Shoshannah, 
Joyce Treiman, Margo Hoff, Eleanor 
Coen, Miyoko Ito, Robert Lifvendahl, 
Rainey Bennett, Robert Lifvendahl 
(again), Vera Berdich, Robert Nickle, 
Richard Koppe, George F. Buehr, Fred 
Berman, Nelli Bar and Iola Rigacci. 
Most of the names are as familiar to 
you, dear distant reader, as they are to 
me. Consolatory honorable mentions 
went to better known artists—Claude 
Bentley, Kenneth G. Nack, Hugo J. 
Pieper, Constantine Pougialis, Emerson 
Woelffer and Mario C. Ubaldi. 

It is reasonably inconceivable that 
any set of jurors could have done much 
better in awarding prizes in the medi- 
ocre show this same jury had assembled 
from the 2,000 or some such number of 
works submitted. For the record, the 
jurors were Fred Conway, Max Kahn 
and Egon Weiner. 

Chapin’s painting, Black Bull, winner 
of the first prize ($750), suggests that 
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the jurors never saw an actual bull 
fight in either Spain or Mexico, nor a 
reasonable facsimile thereof in work 
by Goya. Black Bull happens to be re- 
alistic, so there can’t be much of an 
argument that Chapin exercised the 
powers of abstraction. 

Pattison’s huge Wingless Victory in 
marble, winner of the second prize (also 
$750), impresses for size. It might seem 
of more importance had Pattison him- 
self not set so high a precedent with his 
equally huge Carribbean woman. 

Skipping to No. 5 among the prize- 
winners, there is Joyce Treiman’s Inci- 
dent, a painting with four glowering 
male figures who might be mistaken for 
scouts for subversive activities in their 
fellows. The gamut of color in their 
clothing is as sinister as their faces, 
working to a strangely compelling unity. 
No. 6 prizewinner, Margo Hoff, offers 
a Cat Child, a human, striped cat. 


ABBOTT PATTISON: Wingless Victory 
Pauline Palmer Prize, $750 








That just about exhausts the prize- 
winners for something to write about. 
It might be added that, among the hon- 
orable mentions, Kenneth Nack in Re- 
finery Storage Tanks is beginning to 
live up to a reputation he has enjoyed 
for a considerable spell. 

Going on my own, after the tour of 
the prizewinners, I pause again in front 
of Albright’s The Purist. It is a bril- 
liant, intricate pattern of a hundred or 
so motifs, all interwoven. 

Julia Thecla is another Chicago art- 
ist who dreams dazzling dreams of a 
myriad colors and fantastic forms. In 
Summer Nights she presents a female 
watching shining balls, magnifications 
of glowing planets doing tricks that 
would wreck the universe of Newton. 

Adrian Troy plays with the heavens, 
too, in the spirit of the old mythologists, 
in Virgin and Unicorn.:. Boris Anisfeld, 
presents The Sea of Galilee, whose 
miracle lights are a bit disappointing. 

Franz Altschuler’s Absalom in India 
ink is a ghostly visitant with a death 
face, stepped out of medievalism with- 
out loss of weird power. Medieval 
fiends are incarnated in Harold Luti- 
ger’s Temptation of St. Anthony. Com- 
ing back to earth, the gallery visitor is 
eased and charmed by the little white 
Church of Paul Samuelson which even 
the saint’s tormentors would not enter. 

Copeland Burg, newspaper drama and 
art critic and feature ‘writer, who 
doubles remarkably well as a painter, 
offers At the Flower Show. Had I been 
a juror, I think I would have attached 
some sort of real ribbon to match its 
painted ribbons. 

Marvin Wolberg’s Two Women in 
terra cotta are elderly and would be 
talkative if they were not frozen for- 
ever in baked clay like the people in 
Seurat’s park on the Seine. Egon 
Weiner, juror, made a good choice from 
his own work, the Portrait Bust of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Balancing it nice- 
ly is Alfonso Iannelli’s Iron Mask. 
Ianelli’s mask is easier to solve than 
Dumas’. My guess is John L, Lewis. 

A whole gallery in the show is set 
aside for a memorial exhibition of paint- 
ings by Samuel Ostrowsky. 
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The Arts and Letters Elected and Selected 


THe AMERICAN ACADEMY of Arts and 
Letters and the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters are currently showing 
work by newly elected members and by 
recipients of honors, along with a group 
of 29 pictures purchased from the 
Childe Hassam Fund. 

The recognition which the Academy 
has bestowed on John Sloan is gratify- 
ing. He has received a gold medal for 
painting, and he is represented in this 
exhibition by a large group of drawings, 
etchings and paintings. Time was when 
Sloan would not have enjoyed this 
Academic honor, for then his hand was 
raised against the established and the 
complacent of the art world, against 
the stodginess of the die-hards and the 
dullness of accepted artistic formulas. 
As one of the famous “ash can artists,” 
as an important factor in the founding 
of the Independent Society, he had as- 
serted himself vehemently in opposi- 
tion to Academic traditions. But times 
have changed; both the value of his 
work and appreciation of his service to 
the American artist are now recognized. 


It is curious to see here in the Aca- 
demic fold one of his early paintings, 
the well-known McSorley’s Cats. Its 
sharp characterizations and its ably 
contrived design stamp it as an impor- 
tant work of art, while its humorous 
content renders it appealing. 

Newly elected members of the Acad- 
emy contribute works that more than 
justify their selection. In the group by 
Andrew Wyeth, Spring Evening (water- 
color) shows a girl in bed with thrown 
back coverings. The provocative con- 
trast between the textures of flesh and 
the white sheets, the graceful relaxa- 
tion of the solid form and the appre- 
ciable weight of the head on the pillow 
are consummately rendered. Donal 
Hord’s sculpture, Yang Kwei Fei, in 
apple-green jade, sums up Oriental char- 
acteristics in every line of its fluent 
planes and achieves beauty of decora- 
tive design as well. Oronzio Maldarelli’s 
sculpture in plaster, Bianca No. 2, re- 
veals the artist’s gift of sculptural de- 
sign in its vibrant form and its ines- 
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capable sense of inner life. William 
Lamb is represented by photographs of 
distinguished architectural designs. 

The Grantees, who each receive $1,000 
for further creative work, make im- 
portant contribution to the exhibition. 
Sol Wilson’s paintings of waterside sub- 
jects are carried out with gusto in 
luscious richness of pigment, yet their 
carefully comsidered designs co-ordinate 
the animated figures soundly. 


Lamar Dodd’s paintings form a dis- 
tinctive collection. They exhibit force 
without brutality, refinement without 
finickiness. While his canvases of the 
dramatic contests of the elemental 
forces of sea and rocks might be con- 
sidered forceful but not beautiful, the 
justice of tonal values, the complete 
realization of what needs to be said re- 
sults in an arresting beauty. There is 
always .a sense of inevitability about 
Dodd’s paintings, the impression that 
his ideas could not be conveyed in any 
other way. 

Jean de Marco is represented by a 
large number of sculptures that display 
both sound accomplishment and versa- 
tility. Relaxing Girl, a high relief in 
limestone, marks his fine perception of 
scale. In its continuity of flowing line 
and firm modeling, it attains a tender 
evanescent beauty. The paintings by 
Peter Hopkins, through lively rhythms 
and clarity of high color, animate the 
trivia of city streets into arresting pic- 
torial expression. 

Sculptures by Bruno Mankowski are 
in varied mediums. Maternity, marble, 
is an original conception of a much em- 
ployed theme, a mother, in an ecstasy 
of tenderness, leaning over a child ly- 
ing at her feet, the two figures resolved 
into a harmonious unity through a deli- 
cate equilibrium of masses. 

Sue Fuller’s etchings, many in color, 
are brilliant performances, mainly ab- 
stractions. Especially noted were the 
adroit rhythms of color and line in 
Snake and Little Girl Jumping Rope. 

The Childe Hassam bequest to the 
Academy —a large collection of his 
works to be sold to provide for the pur- 
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chase of contemporary works — results 
here in a showing of admirably select- 
ed drawings, lithographs, paintings and 
watercolors. (Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, to June 30.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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BERNARD ROSENTHAL: Harp Player 
Architectural League 


Last Century’s Useful Objects 


WHILE PRIMITIVE American painting 
has now attracted sufficient attention 
to become a specialized branch of art 
study, the often striking folk sculpture 
of 18th- and 19th-century America is 
still unfamiliar to most art students. 
A collection of wood and metal sculp- 
ture, part of a group assembled for a 
museum which is to open in 1951 but 
which is as yet unnamed, should de- 
light those who like to look for seeds 
of the future in an early art, as well as 
those who are content to enjoy folk 
expression for itself. 

The preview of this anonymous col- 
lection, shown at the Downtown Gal- 
lery, offers an excellent capsule survey 
of the variety of subject matter and 
style found in the “useful object” sculp- 
ture of our early craftsmen. 

Modern art enthusiasts will probably 
be disarmed by the swift simplicity of 
such weather vanes as a carved wood 
Game Bird and the copper Pheasant, 
which share the attractive horizontal 
“S” form. Here and in the small and 
Brancusi-sleek painted wood Connecti- 
cut Bird is abstraction of form arrived 
at without weighty cerebration, simply 
for reasons of functional convenience 
and economy of statement. 

Other eye-catchers include a locomo- 
tive weather vane found in a Rhode 
Island station, distinguished by the con- 
trast between its crude, toy-like train 
and its gracefully branched lightning 
rod (probably an elegant afterthought). 
A richly carved Spread-eagle fits form 
into curving form with Oriental lavish- 
ness. A pair of circus figures, a Formal 
Horse and a rare miniature rooster, are 
notable exhibits. (Downtown, to June 
2.)—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Women to Aid Runyan Fund 

The National Association of Women 
Artists, whose 58th annual exhibition 
is current at the National Academy, 
will devote one day of the show to the 
Damon Runyan Cancer Fund. On that 
day, June 6, at two o’clock, Sloan Simp- 
son O’Dwyer, wife of New York’s mayor, 
will sit at the Academy for a pastel 
portrait by Leonebel Jacobs. The fin- 
ished picture will go to the donor of the 
largest contribution to the Fund. 
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THE IDEA BEHIND the Architectural 
League’s currently revived competitive 
Gold Medal exhibition was to show -how 
architecture and her sister graphic and 
plastic arts work together. The down- 
right depressing conclusion drawn from 
the photographs and scale models pre- 
sented in the show is that they don’t. 

The architecture is tomorrow’s, and 
wonderful; the sculpture and murals 
belong, if anywhere, on yesterday’s 
buildings. As a demonstration of op- 
portunities lost in the potentially rich 
field of architectural decoration, this 
schizoid show is one which painters and 
sculptors should rush to see—and take 
to heart. Even the League’s tradition- 
ally conservative painting and sculpture 
juries could award only honorable men- 
tions to sculpture, and nothing what- 
soever to the murals. 

How account for the dichotomy? Very 
possibly many painters and sculptors 
whose work wou be at home in 
League-approved ‘buildings failed to 
enter the race. No conditions of the 
competition ruled them out. Member- 
ship in the League was not a require- 
ment, nor did the projects submitted 
have to represent commissioned work. 

On the other hand, the juries’ con- 
servative complexion coupled with the 
cost may account for the sad contrast 
between the art and the architecture. 
A $5 entry fee, and an additional $20 
for inclusion in one of the series of 
preliminary exhibitions (plus the cost 
of the display itself) is small change 
to a large architectural firm. To artists 
who work as individuals, the price is 
steep, especially if they consider their 
chances slim. 

Whether or not the winning architec- 
tural projects represent the peaks of 
the past decade in this country, they 
are the sound, unstereotyped product of 
our age. The inspired Museum of Mod- 
ern Art by Philip Goodwin and Edward 
Stone (Gold Medal); the handsome and 
sensible Welfare building which Skid- 
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Yesterday’s Art Can’t Deck Tomorrow’s House 





more, Owings & Merrill designed for 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion (Gold Medal); Philip Johnson’s 
very glass glass house; (Silver Medal) 
and the modern house Edward Stone 
designed for Conger Goodyear (Silver 
Medal) are fresh, vital, good to look at 
and good to live with. 

All of which makes the sculpture and 
painting seem completely incongruous. 
Of the six sculptures, only Bernard Ro- 
senthal’s Harp Player has any real es- 
thetic harmony with the kind of build- 
ing which flourishes under these aus- 
pices. With slight variations, those by 
Donald De Lue, Henry Kreis and Wheel- 
er Williams (all mention winners), could 
have happened in almost any century 
since the 16th, while Moissaye Mara:s’ 
oddly sliced prophet is modernistic, not 
modern. Murals by George Biddle are 
exciting in themselves, but along with 
Francis Scott Bradford’s offerings, they 
are in a tradition out of tune with the 
modern architect’s concepts of space. 

There is, of course, no earthly rea- 
son why people who live in modern 
houses can’t embellish them success- 
fully with many kinds of traditional art. 
Indeed a number of them hunger to do 
so. But it is also highly probable that 
the owner of a glass house who some- 
times draws a Fazakas fabric (Gold 
Medal) across his Thermopane and sits 
down in a Risom chair (honorable men- 
tion) to read by a Versen lamp, might 
well like to look up at a really good 
abstract mural or to have a lithe, space- 
embracing abstract sculpture cast its 
sinuous shadows on whatever wall there 
is in his indoor-outdoor room. 

Such a man, shopping for a house 
(or a factory, or an office building) at 
the Gold Medal Show, should be given 
a chance to see the kind of art, as well 
as the kind of architecture, which at- 
tracts him. It’s up to the League—and 
to the artists—to see that he does so 
in forthcoming shows. (Architectural 
League, to June 15.)—Doris BrIANn. 
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Art in the Round Out in the Open at the National Academy 


IT IS ALWAYS GOOD NEWS when artists’ 
organizations unite, for both they and 
the public are apt to benefit. Such is 
the case in the first joint outdoor sculp- 
ture exhibition arranged by members of 
the National Academy of Design and 
the National Sculpture Society. 

Here in the Academy gardens is an 
all too infrequent opportunity for vis- 
itors to see sculpture by living Ameri- 
cans, placed in a pleasant setting that 
inspires far more intimate appreciation 
than the best arranged indoor show. 
And since the exhibition includes a num- 
ber of works that could be happily 
housed in home or garden, it may well 
remind home owners that sculpture can 
add as much to the enjoyment of liv- 
ing as wrought iron benches. 

As a survey of American sculpture, 
however, the exhibition’s scope is limit- 
ed. Dominated by conservative art, it 
also excludes many important artists. 
Of those included many show old work. 

But just because there are so few 
works of the modern experimental 
schools, the exhibition has an unexpect- 
ed virtue. In focusing attention upon 
conservative sculpture, it may urge the 
modern-oriented visitor to fresh an- 
alysis and appraisal of older ideals and 
forms—always a healthy and stimulat- 
ing activity. And in looking at these 
works, so many of which are untroubled 
by the soul-searching and frenzied in- 
tellectual analysis that characterizes 
much modern art, the same visitor may 
also find time to pause and consider 
just which needs of his are really satis- 
fied by abstract forms of expression, 
and which, if anv, are frustrated. 

This is not to say that the exhibition’s 
good points are confined to the chain 
of speculation it arouses, There are, of 
course, in the 60-odd exhibits many that 
are good to see. 

Henry Kreis’ sensitive modeling of 
draped form in Foolish Virgin; Gaetano 
Cecere’s Rima, fragile and modeled with 
the right amount of suggestion to suit 
the heroine of Green Mansions; Peter 
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Dalton’s sensuous relaxed figure, Spring; 
Bruno Mankowski’s Seated Figure; and 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh’s subtly worked 
adolescent are outstanding in the group 
of figure compositions. Big, well-versed 
tributes to classic feminine form come 
from Mitchell Fields and Cecil Howard 
(in the Standing Nude, a recent Whit- 
ney prize-winner). 

Distinguished works in more emo- 
tional vein are Heinz Warneke’s mov- 
ing, two-ton Prodigal Son and sculp- 
tures by Henry Rox and Adlai Hardin. 

A lively zoo of wild and domestic ani- 
mals, captured in majestic to comic 
poses, occupies an attractive section of 
the garden. Grace Turnbull’s Hippo- 
potamus Head; Walter Rotan’s stylized 


Horse; Joseph Coletti’s sleek and deco- 
rative Sailfish and Dolphins are .attrac- 
tions here, as are also Cornelia Van 
Chapin’s Midsummer Knight and Ed- 
win Springweiler’s Anteater, in both of 
which art is factual, nature, the fan- 
tastic image maker. 

Other works that make strong im- 
pression are A. A. Weinman’s Narcissus, 
of elfin charm; Jane Wasey’s Cats; and 
works by Jean de Marco, Janet De Coux, 
Anna Huntington, Paul Jennewin, Mos- 
saye Maran, Carl Schmitz. Portraits in- 
clude Edmondo Quattrocchi’s model for 
a monument to Frederick MacMonnies, 
and a bust of Joe Louis by Ruth Yates. 
(National Academy Gardens, to June 
30.)—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Local Annuals from All Quarters 


WHILE 57TH STREET activities begin to 
taper off for the summer, news of an- 
nuals continues to come in from all 
quarters. Following are reports on re- 
cent and current perennial fare. 


Columbus Art League 


Central Ohio supplied the exhibits 
for the Columbus Art League’s 40th 
Annual, a May affair at the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts. Oils, watercolors, 
graphics, sculpture, ceramic sculpture 
and ceramics for this venture were 
chosen by a jury comprising Aaron 
Bohrod (Chicago artist), Edward W. 
Rannels of the University of Kentucky, 
and Charles W. Harder of New York 
State College of Ceramics. 

Aiming at impartiality, “the jury 
included some buckeyes and other un- 
inspired works — happily not many.” 
Mild attempts at surrealism and a few 
good non-objective items were shown. 
But the bulk of the work took expres- 
sionistic form, with originality crop- 
ping up in both concept and execution. 

Prizes in this annual totaled $900. 
Highest honors (the $150 Frederick W. 
Schumacher Prize) went to Emerson 
C. Burkhardt, frequent winner of Co- 


lumbus laurels. Other big awards went 
to Stanley Twardowicz ($100 Erdis G. 
Robinson Prize) for an oil, and to Paul 
Bogatay ($100 Ralph H. Beaton Memo- 
rial Prize) for sculpture. 

Dallas Artists at Dallas Museum 

A separate section was reserved for 
junior-grade artists in the 21st annual 
exhibition of Dallas painting, sculpture 
and photography, held during May at 
the Dallas Museum. Counting the 
younger set’s contributions, the show 
included 190 items, plus 36 photographs 
for which there was a special jury on 
hand, Serving on the regular jury were 
Edward M. Schiwetz, Charles Umlauf 
and Jerry Harwell —painter, sculptor 
aud critic, respectively. 

Awards totaled about $885, with an 
additional $800’s worth of recommenda- 
tions for purchase submitted by the 
jury. Three $100 prizes for oils went 
to Otis Dozier, DeForrest Judd and 
Clara Williamson, respectively, each of 
the paintings winning a purchase rec- 
ommendation as well. A fourth $100 
prize for sculpture was awarded to 
Octavio Medellin. 

[Continued on page 29] 
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Duccio to Dali 


Any doubting Thomases still skepti- 
cal of the dictum that good art is time- 
less might be reassured during the next 
month by a visit to the exhibition of 
20 paintings titled from “Duccio to 
Dali.” Here, in intimate grouping, 
Flemish, Italian, French, British, Span- 
ish and American paintings of five cen- 
turies hang together in harmony. 

The show contains a Chirico Artist 
in Metaphysical Interior, more allied 
in spirit and mellow pigment to early 
Renaissance art than to the Picasso 
black and white study which hangs near 
it. Other outstanding items are Ma- 
donna and Child by the Master of the 
Legend of St. Magdalene, distinguished 
by its fresh skin tone and balanced com- 
position, and such modern items as the 
Berard poetic portrait, Feininger’s beau- 
tiful Powder Tower and offerings by 
Fred Koester and J. Schulein. Oddly, 
the painting by Dali, dull and sallow, 
looks distinctly lonely and unwanted 
by any and all periods. (Delius, to 
June 20.)—J. K.R. 


The Old and New of Kootz 

An exhibition of the regular exhibi- 
tors at Kootz titled “Something Old— 
Something New,” is intended to pre- 
sent contrasts between earlier and later 
work of the contributing artists. 

In its constriction of design and hard 
color Circus Abstraction by William 
Baziotes is decidedly a contrast to his 
recent Sleep Walker, an adumbration 
of objective form, fluently brushed. A 
heavily pigmented canvas by Arshile 
Gorky is a far remove from the later 
painting carried out in a flux of diaph- 
anous color. A familiar pictograph by 
Adolph Gottlieb represents one form 
of his work while a large canvas Sounds 
at Night shows a later one, which, if 
diffuse in composition, conveys imag- 
inative conception. 

Robert Motherwell’s earlier Emperor 
of China, an effective fantasy, is cer- 
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tainly superior to his recent Madrid— 
splashes of black on a white ground. 
Jean Dubuffet’s Henri Michauz has lit- 
tle to recommend it as portraiture or 
painting, but his later The Arab pos- 
sesses a compelling poignancy. 

Hans Hofmann’s The Idolatress, bril- 
liant in color, is a striking contrast to 
his up-to-the-moment Fruit Bowl. In 
this painting, stark white forms are 
held against black qyith flashes of rose, 
orange and green. The serenity of this 
handsome design might not cause one 
to realize how complex it is. 

David Hare is the only sculptor rep- 
resented. His earlier Man with Drum 
which suggests form in the round, yet 
depends on outline and open spaces for 
its appeal, seems to have no relation- 
ship to his present abstraction, Figure 
and Window, a bold thrust of an up- 
right cut by a curving form and offset 
by a suspended solid. (Kootz, June 6 
to 30.)—M. B. 


Wellons Opens with Antonio Salemme 

The Wellons Gallery is marking its 
debut with an exhibition of oils, water- 
colors, sculpture and drawings by An- 
tonio Salemme, Since debutantes’ cos- 
tumes are always important items, it 
must be allowable to comment upon the 
attractiveness of this gallery. 

Salemme’s landscape paintings are 
carried out in fluent areas of ably dis- 
posed color, in which the fusing of light 
and color does not detract from solidity 
of design. 

Portraiture is predominant in the 
sculptures, in both terra cotta and 
bronze. The artist carefully defines the 
planes of the face and structure of the 
head, but more important is his pene- 
trating beneath the mask of the fea- 
tures to the personality beneath it. 

Among the watercolors, Low Tide, 
with its stranded boats high on the 
sandy beach and distant brilliance - of 
sea and sky, is flooded with light and 
color in a breadth of design. The draw- 
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ings display a close observance of natu- 
ral forms, yet an easy generalization in 
recording them. The ingratiating Studies 
of “Butch” made especial appeal to an 
ardent cat-lover. (Wellons, to June 23.) 

—M. B. 


Promise from England 


Paul England’s paintings and sculp- 
tures indicate that his is a talent to be 
reckoned with. In a day when so much 
of our art seems to lack integrity and 
coherence, it is reassuring to find a 
promising young man who paints with 
his heart but never lets that heart ob- 
scure his veracious brush. 

England’s imaginative and well-de- 
signed compositions are rich in inner 
tensions and brilliant colors. Though 
shades of Mir6é are reflected in his 
painting, there is also a vivid original- 
ity and a versatility of technique. 

We found Nuns Carrying a Palm 
(oil on paper) gratifying for its strict 
organization and vibrant colors. The 
valid spatial values of The Friends re- 
sult in an impressive composition. 

Of the sculptures, The Reach is not- 
able for its beautifully distributed vol- 
umes and flowing design. Beast is also 
a distinguished ebony piece. (Bodley, 
to June 17.)—M. S. 


Selma Bluestein Fits Idea to Design 


Selma Bluestein’s canvases suggest 
murals, not alone because of their size, 
but further because their large pat- 
terned effects, are better appreciated 
from a distance. Mrs. Bluestein paints 
with a trenchant surety, giving solidity 
to the shapes and forms of her intricate 
designs which are usually cut by heavy 
linear interweavings of black. It is ex- 
pressionistic work, carried out in an 
individual technique of abstraction. 
Through this formality of abstract de- 
sign, an intensely emotional content is 
felt—that of frustration, for her figures 
are enmeshed, entrapped, deprived of 
freedom. 

Warsaw Ghetto with its two im- 
prisoned figures in whirling architec- 
ture (reminiscent of “The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari’’) is an epitome of this un- 
derlining of emotional intensity, nat- 
ural under such circumstances. Yet in 
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Magic Circle the struggling forms are 
imprisoned only by a fantasy of con- 
voluted lines, again in an eerie archi- 
tecture. A large non-objective canvas, 
Genesis, suggests primitive forms of 
life evolving from the chaos, a symbol- 
ism that has appreciable significance. 
(Artists, to June 14.)—M. B. 


Good Graphics Steal Ritter Show 


The individuality of Chris Ritter’s 
etchings and lithographs—seen in the 
subject matter as well as in their poetic 
and often nostalgic mood—is conspicu- 
ous in Ritter’s current exhibition. Prints 
like the large pair of imaginative, an- 
tique portraits (Bronze Head and 
Athenian) fluidly etched and textured 
in a spatter technique; the good-like- 
ness, good picture quality of his portrait 
of artist Grace Borgenicht; and a group 
of color etchings illustrating the Odes 
of Anacreon which Ritter translated 
and published, are distinguished works 
by an original modern artist. 

Less appealing are the oils—untitled 
abstractions and semi-abstract composi- 
tions that emphasize color and free- 
form boundaries, More allied to the 
prints are the watercolors which again 
assert Ritter’s sensitive vision. (Laurel, 
to June 9.)—J. K. R. 


Beny’s Modern Odyssey 

Roloff Beny takes us on a contem- 
porary Odyssey over the “wine-colored 
sea” through the Aegean, touching so 
many spots fabled or historical that it 
becomes an enviable journey. His litho- 
graphs of this journeying are embodied 
in An Aegean Note Book, a book of 
handsome format, but they are also 
displayed on gallery walls. 

Beny presents no literal aspects of 
these enchanted locales, but rather 
seems to pluck the heart out of a par- 
ticular theme leaving our imagination 
to fill up the gaps. For example, his 
Erechtheum has no hint of the famous 
caryatids on its facade, but in broad, 
bold line gives the architectural char- 
acter of the building. 

Beny usually carries out his prints 
with broad areas of lustrous blacks 
against large areas of gleaming white 
paper with no modulation of tonal ef- 
fects. Occasionally, he employs a stria- 
tion of pattern effectively as in Men 
of Mycenae, two skeletons in coffins. 
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The artist also presents a series of 
prints drawn from Ecclesiastes, exe- 
cuted in lithograph, aquatint, etching 
and engraving. Most of them are ab- 
stractions in a compelling beauty of 
color. The subjects (such as A Time to 
Get and a Time to Lose, or A Time to 
Mourn, a poignant linear design of three 
figures, one at the open door of a tomb) 
receive a poetic and imaginative inter- 
pretation; their technical expression is 
brilliant. (Knoedler, to June 9.)—M. B. 


More Disarming Steigs 


The joint exhibition of Laura and 
Joseph Steig (parents of cartoonist 
Steig) reveals a certain simplicity of 
primitive design that is at once disarm- 
ing and refreshing. Though the senior 
Steigs have been painting only a few 
years and are now in their 70’s, their 
works contain a clarity of vision and 
lyrical charm that is almost child-like 
in honesty of conception. 

The delicate colors of Mrs. Steig’s 
gouaches form gratifying patterns. 
There is a suggestion of Japanese or- 
ganization in her sensitive still-lifes. 
Mountain Laurel, with its variations of 
reds and pinks, is exceptionally lovely 
as is the poignant and poetic portrait, 
Sabina. 

The oils of Joseph Steig are more 
ambitious in concept and more assured 
in execution. Though he has never re- 
ceived formal training, his grasp of 
rhythmic design is imposing and veri- 
fies an intrinsic talent. His composi- 
tions fairly sing with zestful life and 
joyous color. There is a _ provocative 
naiveté combined with a natural gaiety 
in Grand Fair with its festive jumbled- 
up design, typical of all carnivals. 
(Roko, to June 15.)—M.S. 


Headline News in Herblock Cartoons 


A treat for everyone interested in 
the American scene and in editorial art 
is the exhibition of more than 100 draw- 
ings by Herbert Block, cartoonist of the 
Washington Post who has won, among 
other honors, the distinction of being 
the first living American cartoonist rep- 
resented in the Rosenwaid Collection. 

First shown at the Corcoran Gallery 
last January, the exhibition includes 
wry and angry, poignant and amused 
reports on events of the past five years. 
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They illustrate handsomely why Her- 
block (as he signs his cartoons) received 
the 1950 Heywood Broun Award for 
“penetrating and powerful comments on 
the U.S. political scene.” 

Herblock’s pithy statements and suc- 
cinct summaries are contained in a 
bold, simple drawing technique which 
is flexible enough to suit mood and style 
to each subject with unerring rightness. 
A striking example of his easy ability 
to translate abstract ideas into pic- 
torial images is the Salome composi- 
tion on the removal of price control. 

Humor combines with bitterness in 
such wonderful drawings as Beautiful, 
Beautiful (Hitler smilingly floating 
above the swastika-quartered Germany) 
and Now is everything obscure? (Stalin 
addressing a slogan-decked meeting). 

On the domestic front, a superb series 
attacks abuses of the loyalty check pro- 
gram and Senate witch hunts. (A.A.A., 
to June 10.)—J. K. R. 


Leslie Lane Remembers 


In his first New York one-man ex- 
hibition, Leslie Lane has realized, in 
sensitive watercolors, the dream of al- 
most every G.I. to return to countries 
designated for beauty but remembered 
in devastation and terror. 

Eloquently he brings us, through rep- 
resentational and lucid watercolors, the 
world that has been and could be again. 
He draws delicately in transparent and 
expressive colors. Screen of Trees, 
Saint-Mere-Eglise, with its boy soldiers 
flagged by their white crosses under 
the guarding tranquil trees, and EHve- 
ning Landscape are gratifying, as is 
the nostalgic View of Epinal with its 
nice organization and translucent colors. 

In all of his works Lane communi- 
cates French feeling without sacrificing 
his English heritage. (Luyber, to June 
15.)—M. S. 


Sound Abstractions by Seong Moy 

In his second exhibition, Seong Moy, 
a talented young abstractionist, gives 
a handsome account of his activities as 
a painter and printmaker. Born in 
China 29 years ago, Moy has lived in 
this country since he was ten, studying 
first in St. Paul. with Cameron Booth 
and later in New York with Vytlacil, 
Hofmann and Hayter. Prizes and hon- 
ors have recently come to him, and 
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just this month he became one of the 
first winners of a $3,000 Opportunity 
Fellowship, awarded by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation. 

An artist whose pictures have wit 
and individuality, Moy also possesses 
what so many other young moderns 
lack: a sense of direction in his work. 
He makes dramatic use of a personal 
palette which features mauves, yellows, 
blues and blacks, all handled with skill 
and élan to yield a beauty well inte- 
grated with other aspects of his pic- 
ture-making. His forms, sometimes cut- 
out and scattered, sometimes piled up 
into central objects, he handles with 
decision. (Hacker, to June 30.)—J. K. R. 


Of Time and Tomlin 


The question which Bradley Walker 
Tomlin’s recent show raises is not 
whether he can paint, nor whether he 
can paint tastefully, but whether—as 
he is now painting—he can paint can- 
vases which bear looking at repeatedly. 

Tomlin’s newest paintings are cer- 
tainly good for a first look. Rather 
large, non-objective canvases, they are 
covered to the very edges with tapelike 
patterns—now like chalky ribbons, now 
like the component parts of Chinese 
characters or sans serif type—which 
weave in and out like the wickers in 
rattan furniture. 

There is something to be said for 
Tomlin’s smart color schemes. His har- 
monies are simple but almost always 
effective: robin’s egg blue scored with 
striking black and white, slate grey 
scribbled with contrasting sky-blue and 
black motifs, black and white set against 
a ground as variously verdant as jungle 
foliage after a downpour. 

In these newest canvases, Tomlin re- 
lies as much on accident as he does on 
design. He treats his paint casually, 
letting oil trickle down his patterns 
like runny cake icing, and sometimes 
slap-dashing a thin top coat over an- 
other layer of paint so that the under- 
painting comes through making the 
spectator feel as if he has X-ray vision. 

With all their attractive qualities, the 
fact remains that these fabrics of com- 
plicated design and tasteful coloring 
drift about rather aimlessly. Just where 
their patterns begin or break off doesn’t 
seem to matter too much. As a result, 
one can’t help but feel that as paint- 
ings they command about as much in- 
terest as lengths of handsome textile, 
lopped from the bolt at random. (Par- 
sons.)—B. K. 


Dacey Coaxes Form from Color Flux 


William Dacey’s watercolors are car- 
ried out in fluent washes of color which 
give them decided decorative effect. 
Yet one feels that the artist neither im- 
poses a decoration on natural forms nor 
attempts to describe them explicitly. 
From a few carefully defined forms and 
a flux of color, a pictorial idea emerges, 
a reflection of the emotion that the 
scene evoked in him. Dacey employs a 
curious convention of sky in many of 
his landscapes, curving masses of clouds 
fairly wriggling upon each other. It 
may be that he has observed such a 
phenomenon or merely that he is es- 
caping the familiar conventions of cloud 
masses. 

In his employment of generalized 
forms, he gains inherent truths without 
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BRADLEY TOMLIN: No. 7. Parsons 


all trivialities of detail and incident. 
One feels especially that he seeks to 
abstract the essential, rather than the 
particular from his scenes. His color is 
arbitrary, yet completely congruous to 
his conception. Occasionally, his papers 
lack clarity, but in the majority of 
them he achieves a vital pattern. If the 
opposition is admissable, Dacey is often 
a lyrical painter, but never a romantic 
one. (Artists, to June 30.)—M. B. 


Delicate but Definite Drawings 

Drawings by John Wilde executed 
variously with pencil, pen and ink and 
silverpoint, obtain a provocative effect 
of ephemeral delicacy with definiteness 
of contours. One feels that the artist 
has dissolved the objective world through 
the alembic of imagination gaining a 
new substance that is both reality and 
fantasy. 

Many figure pieces such as the Wed- 
ding Portraits and the Pseudo-Anato- 
mies suggest Dali’s visceral surrealism. 
Yet in many other drawings there are 
both wit and charm in the surrealistic 
conception. 

The economy of means in the sound 
modeling of figure and structure of the 
face in Myself as a Bandit are striking- 
ly contrasted with the intensity of the 
violence of the expression. One imagines 
that it is a good portrait with purpose- 
ful exaggeration. 

Another facet of Wilde’s accomplish- 
ment is Dead Partridge, in which the 
weight of the limp body, the beauty of 
plumage and the essential character of 
bird form are brilliantly realized. (Hew- 
itt, to June 3.)—M. B. 


Miles Away from this World 


Adjectives like surrealist, expression- 
ist, mystic are all applicable to Jean 
Miles, but none of them quite describes 
the many facets of her personal style. 

Miss Miles is a non-objective painter, 
sensitive to both flamboyant and deli- 
cate color, aware of the newest scratch- 
ing and blotting painting techniques. 





Some of her work seems to have been 
inspired by Calder—for example, she 
paints series of loops connected by 
rhythmic lines which whip around with 
the abandoned regularity of mechani- 
cal drawing. Elsewhere she turns sur- 
realist (witness the Pertrait of B. P., 
which resembles a great eye from which 
a block of ice is suspended) or perhaps 
expressionist (see the dark and vague 
inner eye vision of scumbled, colorful 
whorls in Composition No. 2). 

Not to be condoned, however, is 
Miss Miles’ tendency to retreat into 
her very private world, at the same 
time throwing the spectator off her 
trail with titles which are signposts to 
nowhere. (Parsons.)—B. K. 


East Meets West 


East Meets West is an apposite title 
for the exhibition of paintings by San 
Yu and Wallace Putnam. San Yu, a 
Chinese artist, possesses the character- 
istic gift of identifying himself with his 
subject, however humble. His Two Zeb- 
ras, huddled together in a vast expanse 
of gray-layered sky and gray-layered 
earth, seems to be a compelling con- 
fession of his sympathy with living 
things. 

In his Acacia in Black Vase—two ser- 
rated, fanlike leaves of deep blue-green 
forming a decorative design— there 
seems to be the underlying concept of 
Chinese philosophy, the constant trans- 
formation and expansion of life. Basket 
of Flowers displays his sensitive appre- 
ciation of Occidental approach to art 
in the careful representational detail of 
forms and shapes in their appropriate 
colors. 

Wallace Putnam, an American artist, 
does not imitate Oriental painting but 
enters into its spirit, assimilating its 
precepts of decorative rhythm, of im- 
plicit, rather than explicit statement, 
of the “nothing too much” that pre- 
cludes eloquence or ostentation. His 
green sheep are scarcely distinguished 
from their green field; his gulls—mere 
tenuous outlines in an immensity of 
sea and sky—assume their essential 
bird-like quality. Perhaps, the Chinese 
ideology is most apparent in the ex- 
quisite filagree of Queen Anne’s Lace. 
(Passedoit, to June 30.)—M. B. 


The Schwieder Group’s Annual 

Seriousness was displayed by pupils 
exhibiting in the Arthur Schwieder 
Group which includes both new students 
and some who have worked as long as 
10 years with this popular teacher. 
Fidelity to a rather deep-toned, burn- 
ished palette and romantic to realistic 
interpretation of portrait and still-life 
themes characterized most of the works 
in the 18th annual by Schwieder pupils, 
held last fortnight. Fannie Brandt’s 
decoratively arranged Pheasant; Lil- 
lian Hardy's clear, angularly brushed 
Music; Alice Kaplan’s Yellow Lily; and 
works by Anna Ernst, W. Becker, Alice 
Sheldon and Charlotte Tyroler were 
outstanding. (Milch.)—J. K. R. 


Grand Central’s Watercolor Spring 

The annual spring bouquet of water- 
colors arranged by the Grand Central 
Galleries the past fortnight contained, 
oddly, very few paintings actually sea- 
sonal in mood. A large number, how- 
ever, were fresh in execution and pleas- 
ant to contemplate. Contrasting with 
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the small and charming May Day by 
R. Munsell were a strong and substan- 
tial winter scene by Henry Gasser, John 
Bindrum’s rhythmic Summer Storm 
and Jane Oliver’s vivid impression of 
April rain. Other outstanding pictures 
in this sampling of work by more than 
a dozen members of the gallery were 
signed by Winter, Hildebrandt, Browne, 
Gute, Leith-Ross and Costigan. (Grand 
Central.)—J. K. R. 


Sculptor Negret of Colombia Bows to N.Y. 


The sculptures of Edgar Negret, 
young Colombian sculptor currently 
having his first New York one-man 
show, attain a simplicity which is al- 
most breathtaking in its austerity. 
Through an economy of means and 
forceful design, Negret achieves an elo- 
quent sculptural language. 

His ability to follow the dictates of 
specific materials and at the same time 
to project brilliantly and consistently 
is demonstrated. 

Whether Negret is rendering the pow- 
erful plaster piece Job with its ordered 
volumes and balanced design or the 
sensitively symbolic bronze, Girl in the 
Window, which is rich with flowing 
rhythmic masses, his work reveals a 
valid integration of forms. (Peridot, to 
June 10.)—M. S. 


Anita Gooth’s Dream World 
Painting should always be poetry but 
never heavy-handed poetry. Anita 
Gooth’s painting seen last fortnight is 
a case in point. Dream-like women rid- 
ing make-believe horses invade her can- 
vases, and though she sometimes at- 
tains a certain lyrical simplicity, her 
works usually resemble only a page 
from Freud’s notebook. Enchanted Road 
with its full-bodied color is one of her 

best canvases. (Creative.)—M.S. 


Anne Talbot’s Views of the City 

In her first New York one-man ex- 
hibition, Anne Talbot recently showed 
representative cityscapes and interiors 
which are keenly realistic but sadly 
lacking in creativeness. Miss Talbot 
paints well—her color is fresh and her 
draughtsmanship is valid, but it is not 
valid enough to make a truly success- 
ful composition. 

View in Central Park with its atmos- 
pheric overtones and stringent drawing 
is exceptional. Across the Reservoir 
from Fifth Avenue should also be noted. 
(Eggleston.)—M. S. 


Sperry Andrew’s Color Prisms 

In their patterning of diamond shapes, 
Sperry Andrews’ gay clowns and harle- 
quins recall Picasso’s earlier harlequins 
—in composition, if not in palette. Har- 
lequins by Derain display the same 
vivid patchwork in almost identical 
colors. Because of these striking re- 
semblances, it is difficult to assess these 
figures as contemporary works. In other 
canvases, however, Andrews uses his 
color prisms advantageously, especially 
in the costume of The Ballet Dancer 
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wherein the solidity of form and effec- 
tive poise of head make an attractive 
foil to the formalized dress. 

Winter Tree, spreading its arabesque 
of bare boughs in the midst of a snowy 
landscape, is admirable. Central Park, 
provocatively suggesting an impression 
of looking down from a height upon the 
tiny figures of skaters in their encirc- 
ling rhythms of roadways and hills, is 
both an imaginative and an able paint- 
ing. (Ferargil, to June 3.)—M. B. 


Loshak: Expressionism sans Frenzy 


Expressionism in its least frenzied 
mood might describe the paintings of 
I. M. Loshak. Miner’s Home and Home- 
less with its twisted trees and despair- 
ing figures make pointed and well- 
painted comment upon social injustices. 
Clown with its bright splashes of scar- 
let setting off the poignant figure is 
another star in the show. The obvious 
love and sincerity revealed by these pic- 
tures redeem even the less successful 
efforts. (ALA, to June 3.)—P.L. 


Simon and Gellert: Double Debut 

This year the annual exhibition by 
a winner of the A.C.A. Gallery competi- 
tion for a first one-man show was di- 
vided between sculptor Bernard Simon 
and painter Jim Gellert. 

Simon, a businessman who began to 
study sculpture at the Educational Al- 
liance eight years ago, shows an as- 
sured group of figure compositions 
which share skill and emotional warmth. 
The influence of De Creeft, his teacher 
Chaim Gross, and others is still evident, 
but there are flashes of greater origi- 
nality in the handsome marble Head. 

Not yet 20, Gellert reveals incon- 
sistency and confusion along with tal- 
ent, Peasant Woodcarving, Old Man and 
a Dutch-toned Portrait are among his 
best. (A.C.A., to June 3.)—J.K.R. 

The Still-Life of Medearis 

A second New York showing of 
paintings by Roger Medearis is two 
steps forward and one back. The in- 
fluence of Benton, under whom he stud- 
ied, is less apparent perhaps because 
Medearis is no longer painting the roll- 
ing landscape but has switched to turn- 
of-the-century still-lifes. 

The color in these paintings is deli- 
cate and clear, sometimes almost brittle 
and at other times soft and melting. 
Otherwise, these are fairly pointless 
paintings. (Kende, June 5-15.)—P. L. 


As the Bennington Girls Go 


Bennington alumnae’s paintings, 
years after, show the marked similari- 
ties that one might expect to find char- 
acterizing a student show. Though the 
work varies from Anne Eaton’s illus- 
trative, but charming Summer Land- 
scape to Marilyn Lord Dux’s abstrac- 
tions, which look like stroboscopic pic- 
tures seen through a prism, most of 
the work is just this side of abstraction. 
Most of it, also, is dark in color, al- 
though Helen Frankenthaler uses flat 
planes of brilliant primaries. 
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Easily star of the show is Jane Meyer- 
hoff’s unassuming little Still-Life with 
Fruit which is delicate in color and 
drawing. Anne Poor’s Switch House, a 
study in line, and Marie Christopher’s 
mood-making Noon Stop are two sides 
of the romantic-realism coin. Other 
painters in a show in which you can’t 
tell the professionals from the ama- 
teurs (even with a score card) are 
Narcisse Chamberlain, Lou Chapman, 
Ruth Ells, Catharine Heerman, Con- 
stance Wigglesworth Holden and Mau- 
reen O’Connor. (J. Seligmann.)—P. L. 


Emotionalism Sans Discipline 


Ganz Propper reveals in her first 
New York one-man show a fine feeling 
for the projection of humanity, but her 
sense of drama tends to undermine her 
ability to make clear statements. Dra- 
matization can never be convincing un- 
less it is disciplined. 

Impromptu Model, with its stringent 
organization and vibrant colors is one 
of her most successful canvases. Still- 
Life With Pink Rose should also be 
noted. (Salpeter, to June 10.)—M. S. 


Swirling Rhythms of Boris Lurie 


Experimentation with form and search 
for original expression marked the sec- 
ond showing by a young painter, Boris 
Lurie. Compositions of dancing girls 
and burlesque strippers enlivened a 
good part of his over-large show to re- 
veal his flair for sensuous line and 
swirling rhythms, as well as his jazzed- 
up interest in artists like Lachaise and 
Brancusi. A small and suggestive still- 
life, a mother and child composition and 
the hide-and-seek gouache Four Heads 
displayed his ability with less flam- 
boyant painting techniques. (Barbizon- 
Plaza.)—J. K. R. 


Colorful Oils by Cooper 


Rudolf Cooper, who teaches at the 
High School of Music and Art, in his 
first one-man exhibition shows rather 
flamboyant landscapes and _ sstill-lifes, 
Though he reveals a flair for color, his 
compositions tend to become a little 
cluttered. Daffodils, with its vital color 
and rich impasto treatment, is one of 
his most successful essays. (Carlebach, 
to June 15.)—M.S. 


Student Exhibitions 


Students, mostly hard-working ama- 
teurs, recently showed their work at 
the Ramer School. The work reveals an 
earnest striving to understand the mys- 
teries of form and color, as well as an 
ambition to reproduce nature exactly. 
Promising pictures were shown by Bev- 
erly Mestel, Ralph Kulerman, Michael 
Donohue and Marie Wren. 

Students who hope to enter the com- 
mercial art field jazzed up their show 
at the Franklin School of Art by an 
unusual and exciting form of presenta- 
tion. Rewards for their efforts were 
prizes donated by the Morilla Co., M. 
Grumbacher, Devoe and Raynolds and 
Winsor and Newton.—P. L. 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: Grigory Gluckmann’s 
fifth exhibition at the Dalzell Hatfield 
Galleries (the first opened the day be- 
fore Pearl Harbor) contains a large 
picture, La Loge d’Artistes, which is a 
masterpiece of his art. Eight ballet 
girls rest and talk in a welter of 
pleated tartan. Their bodies are firmly 
drawn and light moves subtly over 
delicately rendered flesh. The passage 
of light from one to another of the 
figures lends an informal grace to a 
work which has a definitely formal 
basis. Gluckmann’s contribution to a 
tradition which reaches back to the 
Renaissance is the flow of his lighting. 
Few living painters can touch him as a 
painter of the feminine nude. 

Mentor Huebner, a local realist, has 
18 pictures at the Chabot Gallery which 
combine real drawing and richly sober 
pigmentation. Clarinetist, nude to the 
waist, shows his powers as draftsman 
and textural colorist. View of the City 
Jail is actually a fine cityscape seen 
through arches of two bridges. Memento 
Mori is a fine self-portrait with grim 
undertone. One eye is red and blurred. 
This was Huebner’s last picture before 
the eye was removed. The other paint- 
ings prove that he does just as well 
with only one eye. 

In her exhibition at the Palos Verdes 
Library Gallery, Marion Hewlett Pike, 
long known for her generous patronage 
of several Southern California artists, 
proves an artist in her own right. Her 
portraits of children (all Bob Hope’s 
among them), women and musicians, 
and her landscapes (all in pastels), are 
strongly drawn, deep-toned pictures. 

If you live on an island in the State 
of Washington it is understandable that 
you might be atom conscious. James 
H. Fitzgerald and his wife, Margaret 
Tomkins, are, according to titles and 
trends in their May show in Art Center 
School Gallery. Miss Tomkins’ pictures 
are all built of forms which seem to 
have been concreted by blast. They 
exist in a dim island atmosphere. Fitz- 
gerald’s pictures are more abstract, 
have larger forms and more color. 

Elise Cavanna’s large exhibition of 
paintings, drawings, lithographs and 
wallpaper and textile designs at the 
Forsyte Gallery deal in the beauty of 
near-mathematical lines and forms. The 
earlier works are often linear and 
arouse such strictly esthetic sensations 
as movements of lines, impact and clar- 
ity of edges, balance of shape against 
shape. Later works are more three- 
dimensional and textural and _ tend 
towards realism. 

Exhibitions just opened, but too late 
for review, include Max Band’s recent 
Paintings of Paris at the James Vige- 
veno Galleries, and “New Directions in 
Modern Painting” at Los Angeles 
County Museum through June 15. 
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THE MATERIAL SIDE 


By RALPH MAYER 


Appropriateness, Part II 

LAST MONTH’S article on the selection 
of materials and techniques appropriate 
to the individual nature of an artist’s 
work and his personality (and on the 
production of desirable technical quali- 
ties in general), showed that the key 
to success here is an artists wide knowl- 
edge of all of the details of his craft. 
If he is limited in his painting experi- 
ence and in his general fund of infor- 
mation, his ability to get the most out 
of his tools and materials is limited. 
When it comes to any departure from 
his previous work, he finds that he is 
greatly handicapped. 

To take up the various elements 
which contribute toward the total of 
such matters as paint quality, appropri- 
ateness, and of successful technical ac- 
complishments in painting in general, I 
begin with some comments on colors 
and color effect, omitting most of the 
elementary points, and touching more 
upon matters that have not (or have sel- 
dom) been seen in print. As previously 
remarked, my comments are intended to 
be purely technical. The artistic side 
of all these topics is beyond the province 
of this sort of discussion because the 
physical laws underlying them apply 
equally to the most advanced and the 
most ancient genres. 


Color Effect 
The most standardized and well- 
known group of ingredients used to 
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make artist’s paints is the approved list 
of pigments. There are few missing 
points of knowledge in this department, 
and there is more established data con- 
cerning permanence, handling and cor- 
rect usage than is the case with vehi- 
cles, grounds or varnishes. Since there 
are few problems concerning the pig- 
ments themselves, our problems are 
more of the following nature: 

Selection of the right pigment or pig- 
ment mixtures. 

Method of application or handling of 
paint. 

Use of the right type of vehicle or 
paint. 

Selection of grounds or painting sur- 
faces. 


In addition, color effect, of course, is 
also influenced by surrounding or ex- 
traneous conditions —the lighting, the 
surrounding colors, the textures, etc. 
All of the elements of picture making 
are interrelated, and it is often diffi- 
cult to analyze the quality of a paint- 
ing or to criticize its success or failure 
in terms of a single element. 

The technical use of color in creative 
painting has several aspects. For ex- 
ample, one must consider the distinc- 
tion between the transparent or glaze 
type of painting and the opaque or 
body-color methods, the handling of the 
two divisions which we call warm and 
cool colors, the use of color to obtain 
optical efiects (such as aerial perspec- 
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BRILLIANT + PERMANENT « EASY TO HANDLE 


Permalba. 


Put this finest of whites on your palette. Age, 
exposure to light, impure air, gases—none of 
these can fade or discolor it... Permalba is the 
white that stays white! In both oil and water. 


F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


FINE ARTIST QUALITY COLORS 


IN OIL e WATER e TEMPERA e PASTEL 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


Get Weber Products from your Art Supply Dealer 


tive, the recession of objects or of ele- 
ments of a pattern) and a number of 
questions involved in the relation of 
colors to the linear elements of a pic- 
ture. Now for a few practical details 
relating to some specific pigments and 
their actual use in producing color ef- 
fect. These are by no means elementary 
or basic points. 

Replacements for Some Discarded 

Pigments 

A number of easily obtained color 
mixtures were lost to us when we elim- 
inated from our palettes (for very good 
cause) a number of 19th century favor- 
ites. Among these were the chemically 
unstable VanDyke brown, Prussian blue, 
emerald (Paris) green and Indian yel- 
low. The chemists advise us to replace 
these bad materials with the more per- 
manent umbers, ultramarine blue and 
the chromium oxide greens. But al- 
though such old reliables serve admir- 
ably for most of our color purposes, 
they don’t quite replace the chemically 
rejected ones which differed greatly in 
certain accessory properties beyond 
mere hue similarity. Such properties re- 
late to the list of technical considera- 
tions just mentioned. 

The umbers, for example, are dark- 
colored pigments, suitable for practical- 
ly every opaque technique when used 
alone or as a tinting color, especially 
in the lighter or paler tonal ranges. 
But when intense, clear dark colors 
are desired, we find the umbers have 
a drawback—they tend to impart dull, 
chalky tones to mixtures when used in 
the darker part of the average range of 
values, and are therefore best avoided 
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FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE BEST 
ALUMINUM @ LIGHT e STRONG BUILT TO LAST A LIFETIME 
SOME OF ITS MANY FINE FEATURES:— 

2 easel rods hold any eo ssowreby: from - 
$0 "50" In width Legs ac 
cessable from = “Outside oe T teloveaphe and > 

© Outside to carry we or 
dry canvas © re Holders for wet brushes 
ao = FOUR 12” x 16” canvas boards ; ° 
BUILT TO SELL FOR $50 .. . NOW 
AT YOUR SELL FOR S ART SUPPLY $3 450 
LER FOR ONLY 
ey $2 West of Mississippi River © Special Price to Schools 
SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
PORTOMASTER 
BOX4 BROOKLYNS NEW YORK 
Famous Artists’ Papers 
Used the World Over—They Have No Equal 
CHARCOAL PAPER 
CANSON INGRES 
WHITE AND 24 COLORS 
CANSON MI-TEINTES 
FOR PASTEL, WATERCOLOR 
CANSON AQUARELLE 

HANDMADE—FOR WATERCOLOR 

ARCHES and MBM PAPERS 

- DISTRIBUTED BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE - 

THE MORILLA COMPANY New York 10 

@. i. friedman incorporated 

20 east 49th street, new york 17, 2. y. 


quality 
art 
materials 


prints, framing, books 

free: our monthly bulletin, “friem’s four pages” 

exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 
June 1, 1950 


when clear, deep blacks, dark browns 
or bluish, reddish and greenish darks 
are required. That wrecker of oil paint- 
ings, VanDyke brown, was used to make 
beautifully intense dark mixtures. If 
however, we use burnt sienna instead of 
umber. as the brownish element in dark 
mixtures, there is a great improvement 
in depth and clarity. Its greater red- 
ness is as often as not an advantage, 
or it can easily be compensated by vary- 
ing the proportions. 

Ultramarine blue is another poor ac- 
tor in dark mixtures, tending toward 
the cloudy or chalky. If, instead of it 
we mix phthalocyanine blue (our mod- 
ern replacement for Prussian blue) with 
burnt sienna, and when needed, a touch 
of the right shade of yellow, we get a 
whole new range of clear, intense blues, 
sea greens, olive greens and browns. 
Used either as darks, or tinted with 
white they are a revelation to those 
who have not used them. Phthalocy- 
anine blue and green mixed with 
cadmium yellows will produce greens 
that match the discarded lead chromes. 

Cobalt yellow (aureoline) will replace 
the departed Indian yellow and trans- 
parent yellow lakes. Cobalt yellow (oil 
or watercolor) is found on few palettes 
nowadays because of its cost, yet it is 
not a bad investment. Its main value is 
as a transparent, golden glaze. It can 
also be mixed with other transparent 
paints, or used occasionally as a tinting 
color for delicate off-whites—hence a 
tube lasts a long time. It would be 
wasteful to use it for its mass tone or 
in thick blobs where any other yellow 
could serve. However, some painters 
use it rather freely in oil paint mixtures 
because it is such a good drier. 


Modern Print Masters 


A GROUP OF PRINTS which possess no 
common denominator but that of su- 
perb craftsmanship and highly personal 
interpretation is a visual reward not 
often encountered. Among the early 
works seen at Allison’s, a head by Redon 
is one of those mystic evocations in 
which he excelled. A lithograph por- 
trait of the sculptor Becque by Whistler 
is an amazing combination of almost 
tenuous delicacy of line and sound mod- 
eling of form in which the characteris- 
tic mental habit and physical pose are 
revealed. Whistler’s The Kitchen (al- 
ways a favorite of the writer) is a 
striking contrast. 

For all its dramatic power, McBey’s 
Zuyder Zee is carried out with a simpli- 
fied austerity of expression. A version 
of Anne by Bellows is an unfamiliar 
one, yet this lithograph does not re- 
peat the others but succeeds in captur- 
ing a fresh presentment of the charm of 
adolescence. 

Four of Edward Hopper’s etchings 
are outstanding. In Hast Side Interior 
he embodies—in the figure of the girl 
seated at a window—a vivid realization 
of the life that environs here. 

John Sloan’s etching, Roof Tops, with 
its women’s figures, spreading out their 
hair to dry in easy bodily gesture, sums 
up a whole way of life without one 
rhetorical underlining of the thesis. 
Kerr Eby, Childe Hassam, Joseph Pen- 
nell and Andrew Butler were admirably 
represented. (Allison.)—M. B. 
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HAND GROUND 
OIL COLORS 
Conform with the highest standards 
to assure paintings that will endure. 


Otber fine Bocour products: 
© Bellini Artist Colors 
© Becour Casein Colors 
* Bocour Gesso Panels 


At your art supply dealer 
aw _Write for free booklet — 
A Note on Hand Ground Colors.” 


BOCOUR ARTIST COLOR CO 
442 West 42nd St, New York 18, N_¥ 
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GENUINE DryY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
a 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 
206 Fulton Street New York City 


Designed by 







For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 
Size open 11F X12". 
$56 Write for folder. 


Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lasuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
ENdicott 2-1284 








Crane Art, Furniture 


CASTLE HILL, relic of the days when 
people built houses of 52 rooms, will be 
the scene (June 29 and 30 and July 1) 
of an auction of antique English and 
Early American furniture, mainly from 
the Ipswich, Mass., house with additions 
from the Chicago residence of the late 
Florence Crane. 


Paintings from the two houses, of 
about the same period as the furniture, 
include the conversation piece Reverend 
Thomas and Mrs. Gisborne by Joseph 
Wright of Derby, a pair of portraits by 
John Smibert (subject of a large exhi- 
bition and reappraisal last year .at 
Yale), a pair of portraits of naval offi- 
cers by Nathaniel Dance, and a portrait 
of the balloonist Lunardi at Windsor 
Castle by Zoffany. 


Rounding out the portrait section are 
three portraits by Sir Peter Lely and a 
self-portrait by Sargent. 

Other paintings to be offered include 
works by Dominique Serres, Wootton 
and Shaw. The entire collection will be 
on exhibition on June 28 and 29. 


Auction Calendar 


June 1 & 2. 1:30 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
American & English 19th century paintings, a 
group of old masters. Property of the estate of 
the late Mrs. Amos L. Prescott & others. Eng- 
lish & American furniture & decorations. Prop- 
erty of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. & others. Amer- 
ican paintings include The Rising Moon, Moon- 
light Scene & Lake in Moonlight by Ralph A. 
Blakelock; In the Wilds of the Adirondacks, 
Rocky Ledge, Adirondacks & A Vermont Land- 
scape by Alexander H.,.Wyant; The Russet Sea- 
son, Autumn Landscape & A Gray Day by J. 
Francis Murphy; Poverty Hump, Maine by 
George B. Luks; Lake in Adirondacks by Homer 
D.-Martin & works by Willard Leroy Metcalf, 
Colin Campbell Cooper & George H. Bogert. 
English works include Hunter in Stable by J. A. 
Wheeler; View of the River Lynn by Henry 
Bright; The Blackberry Gatherers by John 
Bernay Crome & works by Hermanns W. Koek- 
koek, Van Chelminski & others. Exhibition 
from May 26. 


June 2. 11 A.M. Plaza Art Galleries: Furniture, 
decorations, oil paintings, silver. rugs, and a 
library of books. Estate of Helen .O. Brice & 
others. Exhibition from May 31. 


June 6. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Precious 
stone jewelry. Property of the estate of the 
late Eleonora F. Carr & others. All items exempt 
from 20% Federal excise tax. Exhibition from 
June 1. 


June 8. 10:30 A.M. & 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Garden & other furniture & sculptures, 
paintings & silver. Property of Mrs. John W. 
Cutler, Wm. Jay Schieffelin & others. Garden 
sculptures include marble wall fountains, por- 
trait busts, urns & bird.baths, lead statuettes, 
sundials, & a pair of wrought iron gates. 
Bronzes by Remington & MacMonnies. Paintings 
include works by Henry Stull, J. Francis Mur- 
phy, Louis M. Eilshemius, Jonas Lie & artists 
of the European schools. Exhibition from June 2. 


June 10. 10:05 A.M. & 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Exhibition and sale on the premises 
of “Blairsden,” Peapack-Gladstone, N. J. Ad- 
mission to exhibition $.50 (proceeds to a local 
charity), admission to auction sale by card. 
Apply to Parke-Bernet Galleries or on Premises 
of “Blairsden.”’ Sale includes French & Eng- 
lish furniture, tapestries, paintings, bronzes, 
mezzotints, lamps, clocks, ceramics, bibelots, sil- 
ver, rugs, table china & glass, garden ornaments 
& bay trees. Property of the estate of the late 
Ledyard Blair. Exhibition June 9 from 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. 


June 15. 10 A.M. and 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries Exhibition & sale on the premises of 972 
5th Ave. Admission to sale by card obtainable 
at exhibition or at Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French 18th century furniture, paintings (in- 
cluding examples by Renoir), oriental & au- 
busson rugs & china. Property of Mrs. L. 
Arnault. Exhibition June 13 & 14. 


June 29 and 30 and July 1. 10:10 A.M. & 1:45 
P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Exhibition and 
sale on the premises of ‘Castle Hill,’ Ipswich, 
Mass. Antique English furniture, paintings, 
sculpture, rugs, lighting fixtures & garden or- 
naments. Property of the estate of the late 
Florence H. Crane. Exhibition June 27 & 28 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 





























































HOW SHALL I FRAME MY PICTURES? 
What size frame shall you use? What style 
will best harmonize with the picture and 
your furniture? How can you make more in- 
teresting wall arrangements? These are 
questions our framing experts can answer 
for you. Come see our choice collection of 
frames, full color prints and modern masters. 


Bring your pictures and your questions with 
you. 


send for your FREE copy of 
16 page book: PICTURE FRAMES 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


the department store of art materials 
DEPT. D, 2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 


The Artist 
as a ‘shopper’ 


prefers 


Philip Rosenthal 


cemplete supplies 
for the artist 
since 1896 


47 East 9th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


Worried? 


People who wish to preserve 
their paintings and works of art 
should consult Budworth. We will 
pack and ship them to any part of 
the world. Over 83 years’ experi- 
ence speaks for our reliability. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 
"Everything for the Artist" 


MAX GRANICK 


FRAMING ESTIMATES 
On Complete Exhibitions 
52 West 56 St., N. Y. 19 Cl. 6-2869 
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It's in COLOR 






It SELLS for 75¢ - 
Simplified 
WATER COLOR 
PAINTING 


by 
CHARLES X. CARLSON 


This is a pocket size book 
similar to “‘Simplified 
Pocket Art Anatomy" 
and ‘'The Key to Simpli- 
fied Oil Painting,’’ in col- 
or, by Carlson. Write for 
dealer price list today. 


York Art Center Publishing Co. 
Dept. A-2, 141 E. Market Street, York, Pa. 


A good painting 
deserves 
a Heydenryk frame” 


——_——_ 


The House of Heydenryk 


65 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 19 
Tel. COlumbus 5-5094-5841 





New Catalogue Available 





TAUBES 
“ON PREPARING CANVAS” 


This instructive booklet has been written 
specifically for this product. 


FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
“It’s Now Easy—Prepare It Yourself 
for Quality & Thrift’ 

79" wide—$3.25 per yd. 
Samples & Taubes booklet on request 


UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Prompt Shipment—Money order or check 
Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers 


ATECO 


EASEL 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
) 52 East 57th Street, New York 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Modern Painting—Ill 
“Painting-Color-History: The History 
of Modern Painting. Vol 2: Fauvism to 
Expressionism” by Maurice Reynal, Ar- 
nold Rudlinger, Hans Bolliger and 
Jacques Lassaigne. Introduction by 
Georg Schmidt. Translation by Stuart 
Gilbert and Douglas Cooper. 1950. Ge- 
neva: Albert Skira. 152 pp. with 88 
color reproductions. $12.50. 


The second volume in this handsome 
and valuable series (see DicEst, May 1) 
is as comprehensive in text as it is rich 
in color illustration of high quality. It 
documents early 20th-century art with 
emphasis on Matisse, Munch and Rou- 
ault. French fauvism and expression- 
ism are compared and contrasted in 
studies by Maurice Reynal and Jacques 
Lassaigne, while Arnold Rudlinger and 
Hans Bolliger contributed the material 
on Nordic expressionism. 

The result is a work of great refer- 
ence value. The authors offer both the 
most intimate and the most compre- 
hensive view of international modern 
movements that has yet been presented 
in a single volume. Serving as a good 
link between the first and second book 
in the series is the thoughtful intro- 
duction by Georg Schmidt, which ably 
sums up the significant points of the 
revolutionary movements of 19th-cen- 
tury painting. 

As in the first volume, the plan of 
the book is admirable. 

Especially welcome are the chapters 
on Albert Marquet, Paula Modersohn, 
E. L. Kirschner and Ferdinand Hodler— 
French, German and Swiss painters. 
whose work is little known in the U. S. 

Altogether, its combination of ab- 
sorbing reading and exciting looking 
makes this series the best one offered 
in a long time. The modest price makes 
the offering all the more remarkable. 


French Drawings 


“French Master Drawings of the 19th 
Century.” Edited by Klaus Berger. 1950. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 90 pp. with 
57 illustrations. $2.50. 


An appealing book of French draw- 
ings devoted to men of the 19th cen- 
tury, this one covers a lot of ground in 
brief, intimate glances. Reproductions 
range from the work of Prud’hon, In- 
gres, David and Géricault through the 
Impressionists, Cézanne, Seurat and 
others. Since nearly all the items re- 
produced are from European collec- 
tions, the selections should increase 
American familiarity with French art 
while they offer another opportunity to 
enjoy it. 


THE MALE FIGURE 
.-. photographed with distinction 
Inspiring for artists is this bril- 
jiant series of 12 original actual 
photos posed by young PAT 
BURNHAM. Bighest quality. 
Ask for SERIES NINE. Biog- 
raphy and catalog of other al- 
bums included. 
Pre- Super Alr 
mium (sepia) mail 
00 $3.00 18 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, édpen to 
all artists) 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 


8TH ANNUAL NATIONAL ART EXHIBI- 
TION. July 21-22. Huckleberry Mountain 
Workshop-Camp. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee 
$1. Bntry cards & entries due July 12. 
Write Mrs. John S. Forrest, 5th Ave., 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Kennebunk, Maine 
10TH ANNUAL MEMBERS EXHIBITION. 
Aug. 1-26. Jury. Prizes. Membership fee. 
Fees & entries due July 15. Write The 
Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, Maine. 
Newport, Rhode Island 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. July 1-22. 
Jury. Fee $2 to non-members. Entry cards 
due June 9. Work due June 16. Write Art 
Association of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., 
Newport, R. I. e 
New York, New York 
AMERICAN PAINTING TODAY—1950. 
From Dec. 8. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Media: oil, oil tempera, encaustic. Juries. 
Prizes total $8,500. Entry blanks due in 
New York July 1. Write Robert Beverly 
Hale, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 28, New York. 
Work due at regional centers as follows: 


For artists of California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Alaska & Ha- 
waii: Bekins Van & Storage Co., Inc., 
Building No. 2, 25”East Mason St., Santa 
Barbara, California; September 8. 


FACULTY 


CMW crouse wacoanecu 


SCHOOL OF 


WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
SIDNEY SIMON 


KARL KNATHS 


PAINTING ay Sele all {ae VISITING ARTISTS 


YASUO KUNIYOSHI 


JULY and AUGUST WILLIAM ZORACH 
G.!1. Approval. Write for Catalogue D. ALFRED FRANKFURTER 


LEONARD BOCOUR 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE RUSSELL COWLES 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

“The Leading School of Modern 

Art.” 

Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 

FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 

208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
ccsidhneg stint plltnegeta ag Pag tt gat gil Sige: 


Individual Instruction for 
Beginners in Oil Painting 


MOLLIE HIGGINS SMITH 


Woodstock, N. Y. Dial 2620 
en Rea nina thay ta AOR IO ay IO ae, 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


MEXICO FOR ARTISTS 


Study Art in Old Mexico 


©@ Mexican Arts and Crafts © Graphic Arts 

@ Mural and Fine Arts © Special Degree Courses 
Also take advantage of a special summer mural course 
painting the famous Bonampak murals under the 
direction of eminent artists. 

For particulars write to: Escue!a Universitaria de Bellas 
Artes, Calle Hernandez Macias Num. 2, San Miguel 
de Allende, Gto. Mexico, Prop. Lic. A. Campanella. 












LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING COURSE JULY, AUGUST 
IN PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


ARTHUR SILZ 


232 E. 9 St., N. Y. 3 ORegon 3-0165 
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OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 


Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine 
G.1. Approved © College Credit 
July 3-Aug. 28 © Write 331 E. 55 St., N. Y. 


LAURENT: FIENE 
THE SCHOOL FOR ART STUDIES 


For individualized instruction to equip the 
student for all commercial art and fine 


FINE ART © COMMERCIAL ART 


DESIGN @ ADVERTISING ART 
Register now for SUMMER & FALL COURSES 
Write or call Secretary for Catalog 
250 W. 90 St., Cor. B’way. N. Y. 24 @ SC 4-9518 


RUTH HAMMOND 


Watercolor Instruction 


July and August 
Studio at Cove Road, Ogunquit, Maine 






SUMMER SCHOOL OF PORTRAIT PAINTING 
JULY 5 TO SEPTEMBER 8 ] 


ROSA PORTRAIT 
LEE PAINTING 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
6 Kendall Lane, Provincetown, Mass. 
For further information & catalog address: 


ROSA LEE, c/o Hoffman Studio at 
30 East Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 





CATAN-ROSE ‘ess 


Chartered by the Board of Regents 


SUMMER COURSES — LANDSCAPE — CREDITS 
3-4 yrs. certif. courses. Fine Art — Illustr. — Fashion 
— Interior Design——G.I. APPRV’D —-SHORT special 
courses. 72-12 112 St., FOREST WILLS, L. I. 
and 86-19 150 St., Jamaica, L. 1. BO. 3-1962 





For artists of Arizona, Arkansas, New 


Mexico, Oklahoma & Texas: Dallas Mu- : 


seum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, Dallas, 
Texas ; September 1. 


For artists of Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis. 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin & Wyoming: 
Newcomb-Macklin Co., 400-408 North State 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; September 15. 


For artists of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, & the District of 
Columbia: Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Grove Avenue & the Boulevard, Richmond, 
Virginia: September 22. 


For artists of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, & the Virgin Islands & for American 
artists residing temporarily outside the 
United States: The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 5th Avenue at 84 St., New York 
28, N. Y.; September 20. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Denver, Colorado 


56TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. June 28- 
Summer. Open to artists in states west of 
the Mississippi & Wisconsin & Illinois, 
Media: painting, sculpture, graphic arts, 
drawings, ceramics & textiles. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due June 10. Write Denver Art 
Museum, 14th Ave. & Acoma St., Denver 
4, Colorado. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


3RD ANNUAL END OF SEASON EXHIBI- 
TION. June 19-July 8. Bergen Branch Li- 
brary. Open to New Jersey artists. All 
media. Jury. Work which has won prize in 
N. J. since June 1, 1949, admissable with- 
out passing jury. Entry fee $1 per exhibit. 
Work due June 10. Write Stephen Haff, 
Box 651, Journal Square Station, Jersey 
City 6, N. J. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


1ST REGIONAL SHOW SILVERMINE 
GUILD OF ARTISTS. Aug. 27-Sept. 17. 
Open to New England artists. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due Aug. 14. Write Mrs. Miriam 
Broudy, c/o Silvermine Guild of Artists, 
Inc., Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 


Ogunquit, Maine 


OGUNQUIT ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBI- 
TIONS. July 1-29. August 2-Sept. 4. Barn 
Gallery. Open to members & artists resi- 
dent in Ogunquit & vicinity. Jury. Works 
due June 24. Write Edward Betts, Ogun- 
quit, Me, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


3RD ANNUAL EVERYMAN’S ART SHOW. 
June 24-July 19. Open to anyone who is 
not a member of an established art asso- 
ciation or an art student, and who has not 
previously exhibited pictures in any pub- 
lic or private art gallery, and who lives 
within the area of circulation of the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph. Media: oil & water- 
color. Entry fee $2.00. Prizes. Entries due 
June 17 & 18. Write Arts & Crafts Center, 
5th & Shady Aves., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


Rutland, Vermont 


MID-VERMONT ARTISTS SUMMER EX- 
HIBITION. June 30-Aug. 12. Rutland Free 
Library. Open to members within 100 mile 
radius of Rutland. Media: oils, watercolors, 
graphics, small sculpture, wood carvings. 
Membership fee $2.00. Pictures due June 
22 & 23. Write Yvonne Robinson, 4 Thrall 
Ave., Rutland, Vermont. 


Sacramento, California 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR ART SHOW. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 10. Open to California art- 
ists. Media: oil, watercolor & sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Write State Fair, P.O. Box 
2036, Sacramento, Calif. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


New York, New York 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. Dec., 1950. Open to citizens 
of U.S. and British Commonwealth less 
than 35 years of age as June 1, 1950, and 
having worked for at least 4 years in art 
schools. Application blanks & outline of 
proposed work due Nov. 4, 1950. Write 
Secretary, Abbey Memorial Scholarships, 
3 E. 89 St., New York 28, N. Y. 


TIFFANY SCHOLARSHIPS. Cash grants up 
to $2,000. Open to artists under 35, ‘citizens 
of U. S. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic 
arts. Applications due prior to July 1. Write 
Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. 


MEXICAN MURAL PAINTING 


3 groups will visit great frescos in Mexico City, Federal 
District, Guadalajara, Cuernavaca, tracing mural move- 
ment from 1921 to present: June 11-July 2; July 9-30; 
Aug. 6-27. Discussions with leading artists, visits to pre- 


Spanish sites, folk art centers. Under leadership of 
Stanton L. Catlin. 3 weeks tour, air round trip from 
San Antonio, travel and living expenses—$395. 

Write to Box 7, 74 Irving Pl., W.Y.C. 3 

or inquire American Express in your vicinity. 























































More Talented Tyros 


To REFUTE any claims that Clement 
Greenberg and Meyer Shapiro cornered 
the new talent market in the show they 
recently organized at Kootz, two other 
notable shows of new young artists 
have come this way during the past 
two weeks. The better of the two (in- CERTIFICATE COURSES 
cidentally, one of the season’s liveliest ba 
group shows) presents 23 artists who 
work with John Ferren at the Brook- 


Advertising Design, 
illustration, 
industrial Design, 





; lyn Museum Art School. The other, a Photography, :Painting 

, far more catholic and comprehensive Sculpture 

! affair, was the sprightly second annual i 

: exhibition of new talent sponsored by ae «=—ti(i«‘“‘C gna 
: the Laurel Gallery and juried by critic 





Emily Genauer, Dorothy Sieberling of 
Life, and artist-teacher Gabor Peterdi. 

Ferren’s group, seen at Argent, is 
a downright sunshiny and primarily 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 
5Z west Sth street e new york city e phone gramercy 7-3491 







f con ae : ; 

non-objective mélange of oils by vet- ° 
: erans and housewives, students and pro- summer session 
i fessionals, aged 21 to 55, who have 
: ' , ersonally conducted 
r worked with Ferren for periods of from P y 

one to four years. Compared with both A by mr. hofmann 
é the Laurel and Kootz groups, Ferren’s approved under G. |. bill of rights 
i- show is of a piece, being, after all, the 
Ml upshot of one man’s instruction. But p tT W mM 
: this is not to say that it is lacking in r Oo Vv i mn Cc e Oo n , a Ss S 2 
t. individuality or vitality. These students ' aot: 
b digest what they swallow. jane 12 sept. 1 


Any group can be expected to have 


. its ups and downs. The important thing SUMMER 
1. is how high the ups go and how low PAINTING 
‘ the downs. In Ferren’s group, the per- CLASSES 


s, centage of successes is high, the de- Creative courses In Painting, Drawing, Composition and Etching. ——— Criticism 
iti and Lectures in stimulating surroundings studying with Tschacbasov. inners or 

gree of SUCCESS often exciting. Advanced Students. Living quarters. Jone 15th through August. Reservations by WOODSTOCK 
High-pitched color and complex tex- Week or for Season. Wonderful Vacation In one of America’s most famous art 


I- ’ colonies. Limited enrollment. Write today for complete information. 
n ture are taken for granted by Ferren’s  (Gftiw in W. ¥. C. amtil May 30th) TSCHACBASOV—-222 W. 23rd'st. wv. c. NEW YORK 
i- pupils. But several of them, by means — 


- of something personal, transform a CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


oreen tenets langeaee imo portry. AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
Any number can be cited: Harold Gold- 15 MILES TO OLD MEXICO DRAWING 





























# stein’s Sky Fantasies, especially the sec- MONTY SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR PAINTING 
e ond, hold together despite the fact that ‘APPROVED FOR VETERANS” SCULPTURE 
ot their passages of dazzling color almost | | — WIS] DONALHORD. FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE.DAN DICKEY, | ULISTRATIONS 
es evaporate into light. Keichi Kimura ar- DR. RUTH RAY, WILLI.M DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM. COMMERCIAL 
s- ranges his fractured forms into beauti- DIRECTOR SLOTS DORMER, MONTY LEWN. EDWARD REED. ARTS 
r- : : ; 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 
ue a contained, rhythmic designs. Sueko : : 
ar, imura ad x i 
simple ales of Sy Wat Goat ast ETCHING CLASSES e Instructor—Nationally recognized technician. 
colors by whorlin atting. scrapin e Location—Accessible to all transit lines. 
o oS ~ © + eee Be comfortable this summer e Equipment—Most complete graphic workshop. 
- and otherwise agitating the paint it- in a large, light, cool studio e Penthouse—Work indoor or outdoors in sun. 
hk self. Carl Malouf, one of the few here . e Classes—Limited to 8. Individual instruction. 
ss. who puts a damper on color intensity, e Sessions—Day, evening & Saturday morning. 
all evokes a more romantic mood. Tadashi S [ M ARGOLIES % 
Sato, another exception, paints flat pat- a a 244 West 42 St., N.Y.18 e CHickering 4-5861 
terns after the fashion of RalstonCraw- —~ ——.”—~<Osé‘t AAR = famsivuERDCITvCc..U 
oi ford. Ernest Kuddes, despite his asser- YALE UNIVERSITY Ss 
re. tive means—hard, bright colors and 
= bold, billowing forms—manages to con- NORFOLK Summer SCHOOL for ART 
vey the sensitive poignancy of a Mother August 6—September 13 Norfolk, Conn. 






and Child relationship. (To June 3.) @ © School of landscape painting for advanced © © Visting Critics: Naum Gabo, Peter 
AL : The Laurel exhibition—open to art- and beginning students. Tuition $75. Blume, George Picken,: others. 
ns ists under 35—was cut of another cloth DIRECTOR: Philip C. Elliott, Director Albright Art School WRITE: Maude K. Riley, Yale Station 2009, New Haven, Conn. 
2SS enn ERE SEIS TACT NAORSNEISRSNSSOSSNS 
-_ @ DOUGLAS MACAGY, DIRECTOR 
| MARGARET McDONALD PHILLIPS Gastonia © : 
it , 
= STILL LIFE and PORTRAIT |: @ SUMMER SESSION e JULY 3- AUGUST 11 
ie e PAINTING CLASSES «| SCHOOL OF Se 
ns Mons thru Fri. mornings 10:30 to | © AD REINHARDT, GUEST INSTRUCTOR 
= 44 wet 57th st. Gat) swrrcy! FINE ARTS @ 
ew JUdson 6-2938 ® 800 CHESTNUT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Learn to Paint THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
for Fun or Profit : 
with 


Norheim 


6007—Sth Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Call or write for class schedule. UL 3-1630 
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. WHICH sera TO YOU 


ANYWHERE N Sas S. OR CANADA 





COURSES BY MAIL in 


medern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
Author: The New-Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack, N.Y. 





School of Design for Women 
106th YEAR. Textile design, 
illus., advertising art, art educ., 

fashion design, fashion illus., 


ainting, interior decoration. 


INSTIT UTE Crafts. Diploma and degree 


courses. Internationally known 
artists-instructors. Day, eve- 


ning, Saturday classes. Resi- 
dences. Catalog. 
OF 1326 _N. Broad Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 
Enroll Now for Summer Courses 


Day & Evening Classes .. 
Veterans Accepted 


. Co-educational 
Catalog on Request 
LIFE SKETCH open to the public, all summer 
321 West 56th St., New York PL. 7-0064 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, II- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Desi 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


HENRY HENSCHE, Director 


— ee in 1 ag W. Hawthorne’s 
of Art, founded 1900) 


G. I. Approved—Write to: 
H. Hensche, Provincetown, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
DEPARTMENT OF ART 


GULF COAST 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
JULY 25—AUGUST 25 


FRED CONWAY — Guest Artist 
of Art, 


Fer information, write Steart R. Purser, Department 
University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 


AMERICAN ‘N:4i 
ACADEMY OF 
Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 


cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 960, Chicago 4, Ill. 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR & DRAWING 


Mornings « Afternoons ¢« Evenings 
For information write or call 
Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Plaza 9-7107 
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(a paisley rather than a regimental 
stripe). It included a motley 102 ex- 
hibits—56 oils, 18 watercolors and 28 
sculptures—many of which virtually 
hung from the rafters. It represented 
the taste of 3 jurors and an untold 
number of influences. As a whole, it 
was less colorful and closer to center. 
Top prize-winner of the show was 
Sari Sherman (one of the Whitney’s 
guests this year}, whose fantastic semi- 
abstraction compressed an inferno of 
horror into a small area. Sylvia Blum- 
stein and Diana Smith took awards for 
sculpture. Other painting awards went 
to Charles Brady, Andree Golbin and 
Dolores Cregan. Non-prizewinners who 
merit a mention include painters Rey 
Craven, Paul England, Joseph Gualtieri, 
Ruth Hageman, Si Lewen, Sidney Til- 
len, Jo Finch, and sculptors Harriet G. 
Moore and Lester Murphy. (Laurel.) 
—BELLE KRASNE. 


Americans at Venice 
[Continued from ‘page 4] 


But to the scores of serious artists 
(many of them no less adventurous 
than the selected six) who would have 
felt that many pictures by many men 
would have been a fairer procedure, 
no explanation will make sense. Nor 
will it make sense to the millions of 
Americans who have seen in our mu- 
seums impressive, arresting and varied 
examples of contemporary American 
art by painters they have come to re- 
spect and admire, to find those paint- 
ers nowhere among the artists who 
represent us at Venice. 

What Europeans will think, one can- 
not even guess. And yet the six them- 
selves, despite the fact that we are 
told they were chosen because their 
work will offer a new and unfamiliar 
aspect of present-day American expres- 
sion, may offer no surprises at all. For 
everyone seems to have forgotten that 
there were no less than six works by 
Pollock in Peggy Guggenheim’s special 
pavilion in Venice at the last biennial; 
that not far from them was hung a 
work by Gorky; and that Gorky was 
also represented in the handsome and 
varied American pavilion, along with 
Bloom and Lebrun. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


will re-open in Noank July 10th to Sept. Ist 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


Classes in oil and Tanerester 10 oo Seek, 
Friday per w Trans- 
portation furn ; board and 











room in com- 
fortable beach hotels from $35 per week, 
room alone $10. 
For information write to: 

Antonio Mattei, Ogunquit, Maine, or 
Chris Ritter, Laurel Gallery, 108 E. 57, N.Y. 





Summer Painting Classes 


ARLINGTON VERMONT 


Write Charles Cagle, 
807 Lexington Avenue, New York 21 









Chouinard 
Art Institute 





















Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 
Write Registrar for information 
743 South Grand View 
; Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


CHOUINARD 











Unique 3-year workshop training in the 
arts and humanities. Symposium lectures, 
exhibitions, recitals by distinguished guest 
artists, and Advisory Board members. 
G. |. APPROVED. 
For catalog, write Registrar 
1322 NEW YORK AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


BUTERA SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCT! 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


Acce 








wine for Catalogue a2. 
om ee AVE., BOSTO MASS. 
. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF Mouchtion 


GO OUTDOOR PAINTING === 
WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


SHORT TRIPS NEAR N. Y. ALL DAY 
Wed, & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 


For further information write 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 
TAO JUNE 10—AUGUST 5 

HARWOOD FOUNDATION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO DIRECTOR 
OF SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


MEXIC 








Complete program 
of Spring and Sum- 


mer courses in Arts and Crafts. Re- 
markably inexpensive living condi- 


tions. For catalogue address Stirling 
Dickinson, Associate Director. 
ontte de Bellas Artes 


San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico 


HOLLYWOOD ART CENTER SCHOOL 
. Business Office, 1905 N. Highland Ave. 
¥, VF Study this summer under noted 
Soa artists in the best environment 
4 in California, in studios and out- 
doors on a five acre estate. 
Henry Lovins, Dir. HE 4067 
Summer Session, July 3 to 28, Register Now 


The Art Digest 
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BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY 10-SEPT. 1 
Outdoor Painting and Drawing Courses. Also, Letter- 
ing, Layout, Illustration and Etching. Mornings and 
Afternoons ; Mondays through Fridays. Writeforfurther 
information. Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


RINGLING ‘3° 


19th Year. Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 12. 
Write for catalog and folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


LAYTON oF art 
OF ART 
Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 


Summer, Fall, Spring terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 560, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL SF 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus., int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


KEN GORE 


PAINTING CLASSES 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 186 E. MAIN ST. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Approved under G.I. Bill 


CONNAWAY ART SCHOOL 


DORSET, VERMONT 
All year *round—Approved G.1. Bill of Rights 


Write: JAY CONNAWAY, N.A., Dorset 2, Vt. 
or Milch Gallery, 55 E. 57 St., N. Y. 22 


Field trips to Maine coast arranged in summer 


CORCORAN 


"CHOGE OF ART 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C 


FINE AND COMMERCEAL ARTS 
( ( eee Lpr ved 
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Out of Town Shows 
[Continued from page 15] 

Minneapolis’ First Graphics Biennial 

“Every leading movement in modern 
art has found followers in the Twin 
Cities as quickly as in New York,” notes 
Hyatt Mayor, curator of prints at the 
Metropolitan Museum and one-man 
juror for the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts’ First Biennial Exhibition of Prints 
and Drawings. Anent the show (which 
is current to June 25) he comments 
that it “has brought forth nearly 300 
remarkably fine entries by nearly 100 
artists. It has been hard to select from 
such accomplished work in such a vari- 
ety of styles. . 

“In academic art everywhere, the 
Bauhaus has replaced Diisseldorf and 
Picasso is where Bouguereau was. The 
new models may be better—time alone 
can tell—but models of any kind are 
good only to learn from and to grow 
out of. To follow the fashion is fine as 
long as the fashion lasts. The really 
enduring achievement arises out of lo- 
cal requirements and transcends them 
to set fashions elsewhere.” 

Without leaning toward any one style 
juror Mayor picked 81 items for this 
exhibition. He had a bigger choice of 
drawings than of prints; but the 34 
prints he picked show a good deal of 
originality in concept and technique. 

First, second and third awards in 
drawing went, respectively, to Marvin 
R. Aaron (winner of a purchase award, 
as well), to W. L. O’Brien, and to Henri- 
ette Diebold. In the print section, Syd 
Fossum’s serigraph took top honors; 
second prize went to Yakiv Hnizdov- 
sky’s woodcut. (Both also got purchase 
prizes). Third award went to Olf Aal- 
bu’s lithograph. 

Other purchases are drawings by 
Jean Bethke, Francis R. Meisch (a pair) 
and Robert W. Peterson; a lithograph 
by Frances C. Greenman, an etching by 
Mary Alexia Demopoulos, and an en- 
graving by Bruce Shobaken. 


Marketing Art for Business 
Artists in search of markets may find 
what they’re looking for at Kalmus- 
Golden, Inc., an Office furniture store 
in search of art. Proper timing is the 
New York store’s key to sales. It will 
offer art to business men and profes- 
sionals when they are ripe for picking 
pictures to go with a new office suite. 
For the show which the store is plan- 
ning, it welcomes “original” oils and 
watercolors on any theme and reminds 
artists that, for the most part, prospec- 
tive buyers will want something they 
can live with day in and day out. 


suse BERNSTEIN 


COURSE 


JULY 10 
MEYEROWITZ ..° 

AUG. 30 
44 MT. PLEASANT AVE., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


D. MARGUERITE HUGHES 
LANDSCAPE CLASS 


JULY AND AUGUST 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


To June 15th write: 
540 S. Berendo St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 












pinebrook 


“syracuse university 


summer school 
of painting 
july 2 to august 12 1950 


saranac lake in the adirondacks 


university credit 

choice of four courses 
catalogue: norman I. rice, director 

school of art, syracuse 10, n. y. 


PAINT IN BEAUTIFUL OLD 


WELLFLEET 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ELDEN ROWLAND 
Instruction in Oil Painting 
June 26....Sept. 2 
Write: E. Rowland, Wellfleet, Massachusetts 





PAINTING 








CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerly the Cleveland Scheel of Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


YLAND 
TITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1950 












Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior. Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 
WEST PARK AT MADISON 
CATALOG : PORTLAND .§, OREGON 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 19650 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 
Professional training in the Visual 
Arts: Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Art and History of Art. 
Summer term: June 19—August 11. 


Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 


NORTON 





FINE ARTS 
INSTRUCTION 


FLORIDA 


WEST PALM BEACH 
29 


STATE 
a 











































AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B’'WAY, N.Y.31 FO 8-1350 


FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag Directors 


LEON FRIEND 
JACK LEVINE 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 


Summer Classes ¢ Open 
for Registration Now 
Approved for Veterans 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler St. 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexice 


GONZALEZ 


School of Painting 


WELLFLEET CAPE COD MASS. 


For information, write Miss Betty Day, 
27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
SUMMER SESSION, Opening June 26, 1950 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 
LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 

ROY GUSSOW LEW TILLEY 
Painting workshop. drawing, landscape, basic 
design and lithography 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ARTISTS-TEACHERS 


will find unusual opportunities for studying art 
in 1950 summer sessions. You can: 1. Eara 
eight semester hours in art to qualify for salary 
increments. 2. Do beginning and advanced art 

work at regular college level. 3. Improve your 
own personal abilities in some branch of art. 4. Participate 
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The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Dept. AD, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City 2, Me. 


O’HAR 


Laguna Beach, Calif.—Summer 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 © St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 


WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 







CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 


{/ \ilvstration + Interior 
nf 


Carteoning 
Art Essentials « Commercial Art 
Hivstration * Drawing « Painting. 
Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 


10 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGS 3, ILLINOIS 
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Art School News 


It’s NEVER too late to enter a sum- 
mer school, but at this time of the year 
there are more openings in more schools 
than there will be later in the season. 
Now, too, it is still possible to register 
for a school having definite opening 
and closing dates—this is important if 
college credits are desired. However, 
most art schools are open all summer 
and can be attended for as long or as 
short a period as the student desires. 
So while this isn’t the last call for 
summer art schools, it is time to begin 
making the big decision. 

* _* * 

If this decision is complicated by the 
fact that you have to take along a fam- 
ily or friends who are not interested 
in painting, you will be glad to hear 
about Chautauqua. Once a sounding 
board for men like William James, 
Chautauqua is now a large, modern 
summer resort with a bonus in all kinds 
of cultural activities. 

Once again this summer Revington 
Arthur will conduct the art courses at 
Chautauqua. Arthur is a painter who 
gets a big kick out of teaching paint- 
ing to anyone who wants to paint. At 
least two-thirds of his classes, he esti- 
mates, consist of mature students who 
fall into the amateur or semi-profes- 
sional class. Arthur takes good care 
of his amateurs—many of these stu- 
dents sell their work, others are accep- 
ted in professional shows. 

Chautauqua is also kind to its ama- 
teurs. A good nursery school is located 
right next to the art studios, and there 
are tennis courts and a golf course as 
well as swimming, fishing and boating 
nearby. Evenings are filled with music 
from the nightly concerts, plays are 
given from time to time, or if one pre- 
fers the nights can be danced away. 

Students interested in college credits 
can work for them at Chautauqua 
through N. Y. U. Teachers can also get 
in-service credits for the course. Tui- 
tion for non-credit students is $5.50 per 
week. The school is open from July 3 
to September 1. 


* * * 


Former Dicest reporter Jo Gibbs 
writes from Mexico: “Ajijic, a tiny In- 
dian fishing village on the shores of 
Mexico’s largest lake, Chapala, has sev- 
eral claims to distinction besides the 
four consecutive dots in its name, In 
the land of mafiana, here is a colony 
where painters paint and writers write 
today. One of the last true Bohemias, 
where work is serious, conversation 
good and parties imaginative, it is also 





SUMMER CLASSES 


MILDRED C. JONES 


Portrait ¢ Still Life 
July and August 


High Street * Rockport, Mass. 


ARCHIPENKO 


& ART SCHOOL & 
PAINTING © SCULPTURE e CERAMICS ¢ CARVING 


rauruct WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 





COME TO CALIFORNIA 


aay at ge gy College of Arts & Crafts. 
B. degree, teachers credentials. Fully 
the state. Courses in Fine 












cation. Write logues 
Fall Semester begins September 7 





Art 
Details. 
















Beautiful 5 
acre Garden 
Campus with 
full view of 
San Francisco 
Bay. 20 build- 
ings—S5 faculty 
m eee: 









































1950 Summer Session starts wi We lasts six 
weeks. Make reservations now! We oo help 
— pos accommodations. for 


California College of Arts & Crafts 


Broadway & College, Oakland, California 
The OXBOW 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN ELSA ULBRICHT, DIRECTOR 
JUNE 26-SEPTEMBER 2, 1950 





40th VEAR DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
PAINTING « Yanutaypencent 
GRAPHIC ARTS MASKINNON © wilt 
CRAFTS MEREDITH © MAJOR 


von NEUMANN, JR. @ MEYER 
VETERAN APPROVED 


cIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 
Non-profit. Member University Center 
in Georgia. Outstanding for profes- 
sional work. Fine and advertising art. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Interior 


SEND FOR FOLDER 


Decoration and Design. Ceramics. Sum- 
mer session begins June 19th. Catalog. . 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, Director 
BOX D, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 





SUMMER SESSION — June 19-Aug. 11 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
Instrection. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 
-126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 12th - SEPT. 2nd G. |. Approved 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 





Provincetown Massachusetts 


py = cE TH UERE 
’ zy GROVE 
Hopewell Junction a 
New York 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information: 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 WEST 8th STREET © NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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NEW! Art and Theatre Centre 
Highfield on Cape Cod 
ART WORKSHOP 


Advanced and Beginners Classes, all mediums. 
Jules @ ane © Kupferman © Murphy 
(All of “Who's Who in American Art’’) 
Advisors, lecturers: Benton, Biddle, Reilly. Gees, Gress 
Write: Mrs. Alice Harold Murphy, 

N. Y. 11 or Highfield on Cape 
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old mill studio 


A Summer School of Portrait 
Painting in the Adirondack 
Mountains at Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


EUGENE SPIRO 


is recommended by WAYMAN ADAMS 
to teach in his place again this summer 
E. Stanley Turnbull 
Water Color 
Harry Ballinger 
Landscape 


Catherine Savigesky 
Sculpture 













For information write: John W. Pratten 
Spaakenkill Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
of MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


Two-year full-time course offers ex- 
cellent foundation for commerial art 


job or advanced study. Individual 
attention. Catalog on request. 
South Mountain & Bloomfield Avenues 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


SANDY BAY ART SCHOOL 


PORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Saindent + Session July & August 


tastructors: 


JON CORBINO —houre drawing and composition 
SAM HERSHEY —tandscape and water color 
Write school for details. Norman von Rosenvinge, Director. 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
e PAINTING 
e SCULPTURE 
e PHOTOGRAPHY 

Write for Catalogue A 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ON CAPE COD 


Darnswonrth 


PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE, LANDSCAPE 
Approved for Veteran Training 
FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART—JULY 3rd te SEPT. Sth 
Write for Cireslar: Box 78, North Trure, Cape Cod, Mass. 





GUY WIGGINS—W. LANGDON KIHN 
ART SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE FIGURE PORTRAIT 
cee ee ee ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


Box 14 
June 19th — September 3rd 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


PAINT in San Diego 


july 31-sept. | JEAN CHARLOT 


june 19-29 GEORGE POST 
write to THE FINE ARTS GALLERY 
Balboa Park San Diego 1, Calif. 





















™SAIL LOFT 
ART SCHOOL 


oe Instructors 





SESSION 
JAMES JUNE 26 - AUG. 26 
ROBERT FULTON LOGAN For Information 
Ae veaeee — F. a's fe 
a WILLIAM THON Yel Ra N OE 
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a Western Hemisphere Nepenthe. Mr. 
Douglas’ cast of characters is complete 
down to the local purveyor of idols, 
who triples as Poet Witter Bynner’s 
cook and a candy tycoon. The rumor is 
that when the sacred lake does not 
yield enough antiquities, little ‘ idols 
are fashioned by cunning contemporary 
Indian hands to keep up with the tour- 
ists demands. 

“Painter Ernesto Linares and his as- 
sociates, Nicholas Muzenic (formerly 
of Black Mountain College) and Tobias 
Schneebaum (who has a large show in 
Mexico City this month), are busy put- 
ting the finishing touches to the charm- 
ing old inn which will house the sum- 
mer students of their Ajijic Associates 
Experimental Workshop. They are seri- 
ous disciples of the modern movement, 
but of the persuasion that places an al- 
most Bauhaus-like importance on 
knowledge of techniques and materials. 
Instruction will be offered in oil, 
gouache, watercolor, encaustic and syn- 
thetic lacquers ‘with emphasis on exper- 
imentation:.in the use of materials.’ 

“Sponsors include Artists Josef Al- 
bers, George Buehr, Carlos Merida, and 
Director Perry Rathbone of the St. 
Louis City Art Museum. (Until Sept. 15. 
Tuition $50 per month; room and board 
at Posada $90 per month.)” 

* * * 


Drawing card at Mills College in Oak- 
and, California, this summer is Max 
Beckmann. Other instructors will be 
Mills regulars William A. Gaw, F. Carl- 
ton Ball, Dr. Alfred Neumeyer, Ilse 
Schulz and Robert H. Coleman and 
Mary Ann Ellison of San Jose College. 

The six-week course (July 8 to 
August 19) offers courses including art 
history, technical procedures in art, 
painting, pottery and weaving. 

* x * 


Another prominent visitor to Califor- 
nia this summer will be C. J. Bulliet, 
Chicago correspondent for the Art DI- 
GEST, and art editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, who will teach at Claremont 
Summer Session Institute of Art from 
June 26 to August 4. Bulliet is widely 
known for his Apples and Madonnas, 
one of the first and still one of the best 
texts on modern art. Other faculty 
members will include Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee, Albert Stewart, Jean Goodwin 
Ames and Richard Pattersen. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
New York University Credit 
Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra 
For Catalog Write 





July & August ¢ 


Mrs. L. H. Hartzell, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 





» SKETCH Outdoors Around N. Y. City With 


Navier J. BARILE 


SPECIAL 13 Week Course—SATURDAYS 1-5 P.M. 
Starts JUNE 10 . . . Study Color—Achieve Results 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


in Oil, Watercolor, o— etc.—Join Life Portrait 
Sun. 10-1, Mon. 7-10 P.M.—Professional Instruction 
Write: XB, ATELIER 1203, 32 Union Sq., N. Y.C. 3 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in 
painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degree through coordinated 
course in University of 
Pennsylvania. Many scholar- 
ships, prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Summer School at 
Chester Springs, Penna. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


THER INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Ad- 
vertising Art; Teacher Training. 
Term begins June 26, 1950. 


Chicago 3, Illinois, Bex 2 





Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 
Individual Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 


© Portrait Painting 
SCHOOL OF 


: . a . ne 
° Sut Uine’s 2 — 
IHustration © Sculptare 
Also HOME STUDY we 
Day, Eve, & Sat. TR. 7-0906 
Box 16D, 54 W. 74 St., N.Y. C. 








School of Art 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


BF.A. & M.A. in Painting, Sculpture, 
Print Making. Commercial Art and Design. 


Ernest Freed, Director 
Peoria 5, Illinois 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE MIISEUM OF FINE aeTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


STUDIO 
FIVE 


School of 
Creative 
Painting 


WATER COLOR 
INSTRUCTION by 


JOHN CHETCUTI 


SUMMER CLASSES AT BEARSKIN NECK 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Du MOND 


POWNAL, VERMONT 


LANDSCAPE - - - PORTRAIT 
JULY + AUGUST 





Summer Session 
PROVINCETOWN 


June 19 — September 8 
Painting - Etching - Engraving 
Kenneth Campbell 


11 Brewster St. 
Provincetown, Mass. 













ATOP THE FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
State-approved certificate courses. Draw- 


jst CAREER SCHOOL 


ing, Painting, Design, for specialization 
in Advertising, Illustration, Cartooning, 
Fashion, etc. Day and eve. courses. 


Sat. classes—Jr. & Sr. Term openings: 

June 19, Sept. 25, Feb. 5. ~~ 1926 
Miss Albert T. Ellison, Di 

Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ‘c. 10 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL _ TREASURER 2 NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL DirEcTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 


RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


N GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG 
LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. 


NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, 


TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, F. BALLARD 


WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Attention: Prize Winners 


The report of the presentation of 
prizes at the annual dinner as it ap- 
peared in these pages May 1, may 
have led to some confusion in the 
minds of the readers as to the recipients 
of these American Art Weeks prizes 
provided by the League. 

The names published were those of 
the leaders or directors for American 
Art Weeks, to whom the prizes are 
shipped for the recipients (the State 
Chapters or specified groups which par- 
ticipated and which won by virtue of 
their Record Books, sent to the jury 
appointed by the Executive Committee). 

We are responding to the request of 
those members who were unable to at- 
tend the Annual Dinner and reprinting 
Mrs. Oehler’s report in full. 


Mrs. Oehler’s Report 


“Greetings all! Although strong on 
brevity of speeches, I cannot be that 






For the ultimate in Permanency, 
Brilliance, Brushing Quality, Purity 
and complete Reliability, there are 
no finer colors or mediums than 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
USED AND RECOMMENDED BY 
AMERICA'S LEADING ARTISTS 





brief, for I have so much to tell you 
that you will want to and need to know. 

“Here we are assembled again after 
a year to go over the American Art 
Weeks of 1949—the first year we offi- 
cially pluralized it. 

“You are sitting on the other side 
of this long table, probably considering 
the importance or lack of it of those 
of us on this side. Speaking for myself, 
I think the reverse is. really in order, 
as I consider the League a democratic 
body. If there must be this table be- 
tween us, imagine that you are step- 
ping around it to look back across it 
at yourselves. 

“In bridging the table—in bridging 
the miles—this is the hour to know one 
another and each others’ achievements 
as a group which has been privileged to 
represent the nation through American 
Art Weeks. I am pleased to share with 
you what I know about it at this mo- 
ment as a result of meeting, ex officio, 
with the Awards Jury that received 


your 24 reports, ranging from those in 
letter form to the handsome bound 
books on display here tonight. I hope 
you have or will review them your- 
selves before you leave. 

“The total number received was 28, 
Three of these are bound books and 
are on display. We regret that we did 
not receive those of Connecticut, Cali- 
fornia, and New Hampshire until after 
the jury met. 

“Your Awards Jury comprised How- 
ard Spencer, chairman, Percy Leason 
and Frederic Allen Williams — two 
painters and a sculptor, all on the 
Executive Board. 

“Last year we successfully tried out 
the point system of judging. Not want- 
ing to place the responsibility on this 
side of the table, the double postal card 
with the points used was sent out to 
all the workers for their vote. It was 
almost unanimously accepted, and was 
used again this year. 

“No significance should be placed on 
the order in which the prize winners 
are announced. 


Art Week Prizes 


“Let us regard Dr. Orval Kipp’s wa- 
tercolor, The Bend in the River. It has 
won several awards in competition, and 
is a stimulating piece of technique— 
fresh, free, and full of rhythm. Dr. 
Kipp has his B. A. from Carnegie and 
his M. A. from Columbia, and _ his 
M. R. S. wrote to me that this scene 
is one dear to the heart of the artist. 
It is located near his summer art 
colony in the little town of Hoovers- 
ville, Pa. Dr. Kipp is dean of the art 
department at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania, where the oil 
by Bertus Pieteresz is hanging. Penn- 


GOOD NEWS for the ARTIST 


nent Pallette. 


FREE COPY 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1950 EDITION 


Permanent Pigments’ 36 page book, Endur- 
ing Colors for the Artist, is a scientific 
treatise on artists’ colors, written in the art- 
ist's language and presenting much useful 
technical information. It includes comprehen- 
sive discussions on Permanency, Formulation 
and Grinding of Colors, Pigments, Mediums, - 
Water Colors, Oil Paints, 
Technical Practices, and the Fischer Perma- 


Every artist can benefit from the 
valuable information and suggestions 
this book contains. A copy is yours 
for the asking, without obligation, 
from your local Permanent Pigments 
dealer or by writing direct to: 
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sylvania won that painting last year. We thank Dr. Kipp 
heartily for this gift. The Louisiana Chapter under State 
Director Jay R. Broussard of Baton Rouge, will henceforth 
enjoy this watercolor, a reminder of their ‘most artistic 
record book, a presentation with complete coverage’. 


Percy Leason Oil 


“Marine Base, Westport, Lake Champlain is the subject 
chosen by Percy Leason for the oil he has so generously 
given. It shows at a glance Mr. Leason’s ability as a painter. 
He is a member of the executive board and as a member 
of the Awards Jury, he was beaming over the winner. The 
winner is the State of Oregon, in which Art Weeks leader- 
ship centered around Oregon State College. We wish Prof. 
(of Art) Gordon W. Gilkey and his co-chairman, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Hansen could be present. They sent regrets. It was in 
Oregon, you know, that American Art Weeks had its origin. 
We have quoted an Oregon educator in the blue brochures 
found at your places. This year, Oregon merits an award 
for ‘constructive ideas, originality, and state-wide activities’. 

“IT am delighted to inform the Chairman of the Mid- 
Hudson area of New York State that her group has won a 
prize. Mrs. Decker is known to many of us as a diligent 
worker. We have watched the influence of her leadership 
there in its steady growth. Your group, Mrs. Decker, is to 
have the oil by Amos Lee Armstrong for its ‘ability, initia- 
tive, and intelligence of program’. Mr. Armstrong, a former 
State Director of AAPL, who had much to do with the 
assembling of the beautiful Louisiana Record Book, is a 
painter with many honors attached to his name. He has 
exhibited his loyalty to American Art Weeks by giving us 
his Louisiana Story in paint. 

“Quoting the Jury for Pennsylvania, ‘Perseverance, en- 
deavor and constructive ideas,’ characterized the ehapter’s 
program. Miss Kathryn Lohr, its leader, carried away a prize 
last year also. Mr. William R. Benkert’s Victoria Crane of 
Africa, its name is Cavarando, is their prize. I like what 
Mr. Benkert has on his professional card, ‘Illustrating any- 
thing that grows, walks, swims, flies, or crawls.’ You have 
probably guessed that he has connections with the Museum 
of Natural History and the New York Zoo. As we thank 
Mr. Benkert from New Jersey, we comment on the interest 
in his specialized subject matter. 


Wengenroth Lithograph 


“And now we have from one of the country’s top-most 
authorities, Stow Wengenroth, one of his splendid litho- 
graphs, Old Willow. Stow has achieved an enviable place 
in American Art. He is a winner of many prizes, and his 
work is hung in many museums over the country. He is a 
member of the Board. We are proud to be able to present 
this prize to the Hayward Art Association, Hayward, Cali- 
fornia, through Will Frates, for ‘solid endeavor repeated and 
for success with outstanding publicity’. They have been 
eclipsed only by the Monterey Herald in the past. Copies of 
the 1949 newspaper edition for Art Week will be sent to 
you when we return your report. May this inspiration serve 
your community well. Should this fail to reach you, ask 
our Executive Secretary for a copy. 

“New Jersey, again we salute you. ‘Special Commendation’ 
for ‘extraordinary continuance and beauty of presentation 
over the years’. Already you have a permanent collection 
of prizes won, oils, watercolors, black and whites, sculpture, 
hand weaving, medals of silver and gold, but we do not 
think you have a colored wood block. So as a special token 
Wwe accompany your red ribbon with the work of Hildegarde 
Muller-Uri from St. Augustine, Florida. You can read about 
her studies and how she gets around in our ArT DIGEST 
Pages in the December 15 issue. Better still, contact Percy 
Leason after the meeting. He knows her at Elizabethtown. 
You'll find she is quite a person, whose work you will 
want to add to your library. 

“There are four Blue Ribbon Honorable Mentions: 

“Mrs. H. L. Munger will receive for Dayton, Ohio, a Blue 
Ribbon for ‘General stimulation of local interest’. 

“Mr. John H. Fraser merited a mention for ‘General pro- 
—— of interest and sales’ at Marietta College, Marietta, 

hio. 

“Initiative of Iowa was greatly noted. Mrs. Loren Reid 
of Pocahontas will receive the ribbon for Iowa. 

“Paul Barr for North Dakota, we cite for ‘Inspirational 
value throughout the state, and beauty of presentation.’” 

{To be continued in the July 1 issue.] 
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“Fine Arts’ 
RED SABLE 
WATER COLOR BRUSH 


This superlative “Fine Arts” brush is 
made of the finest red sable hair 
specially selected by Sargent experts, 
and fashioned to a needle-sharp point 
that will last the life of the brush! 
Used by leading professionals. 


Try this “Fine Arts” 
SERIES WSS Water Color Brush 


Seamless nickeled by SARGENT... and compare! 
ferrules * Polished 
Englsb aces’ + Large Produced by the Makers of 
SARGENT Fine Art COLORS 


Oils > Water Colors * Pastels « 







iii a Air Brush Colors and other color 
SARGENT Dealer mediums for the discriminating artist 


Se APMC ne 


Sargent Building 
SL ee See C20) a evan 
























The Choice of 
Discriminating Artists 


FINE ARTS 7 WATER COLORS 


ground with the finest pigments available 


The most exacting standards of 
professional artist and serious 
amateur alike are exceeded by 
Sargent Fine Arts Water Colors. 
Their use assures museum-per- 
manence...sparkling transparency. 


Unsurpassed for ease of solubility 
and application 


Other Renowned 
SARGENT Color Mediums 
OILS « PASTELS 
AIR BRUSH COLORS + TEMPERA 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


Nepean nem Renn nin 
5601 1st Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
Gets ene n 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To June 
4: Artists of the Upper Hudson. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To June 25: 
Tarbell Eddy. 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy To August 31: 
Annual S.udent Exhibition. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery June: 
can Painiings. 

Doll & Richards June; Group Ezx- 
hibition, Oils & Watercolors. 

Guild of Boston Artists To June 10: 
Spring Exhibition by Members. 

Vose Galleries June: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Wiggin Gallery To June 29: 
ings by Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Institute of Contemporary Art To 
June 30: 6 Women Painters from 
New England. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To June 11: 
Children's Art; From June 14; Pat- 
teran. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

M.1L.T. To June 15: 
The City. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo July 30: Artists of 
Chicago & Vicinity; June: Chinese 
Ceremonial Bronzes. 

Frank J. Oehlschaleger June 
Schwartz. 

Palmer House June 
Exhibiiion. 

Public Library June: 
Burrows, 
Sculpture. 

Renaissance Society To June 16: 
Diego Rivera Watercolors. 

Stevens Gross Studio 7To Aug. 5: 
Paintings & Watercolors. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum June: Ohio Watercolor 
Society Exhibition. 

Taft Museum June: Scouts & Indi- 
ans of the Ohio Valley. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To June 11: Cleve- 
land Artists & Craftsmen; From 
June 14: 75 Masterpieces in Prints; 
From June 20: Watercolors. 

Fine Arts Center June: William 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Johnstone; Laszlo Moholy - Nagy; 
Taylor Museum Collection of San- 
tos. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts June 6-30: 
Robert W. King Pastels. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To June 11: 
14th Ceramic National; June 4-25: 
Dallas Artists’ No Jury Show. 

Silagy Galleries June: American € 
French Impressionists. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery June: The 
Symbol of the Rose in Textiles. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute June: Dayton Art In- 
stitute School Exhibition. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum June: 
Indian Painting. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center June: Student Exhibi- 
tion; James Hunt; Susi Singer. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To July 3: Ed- 
ward Hopper. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum June: 
the Playground.” 

GROSSE POINTE, MICH. 

Grosse Pointe Memorial Center June: 
Michigan Watercolor Society. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Hoosier Salon June: 
Bradley. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum 7o June 15: Vasily 
Kandinsky; Modern Paintings. 

Cowie Galleries June: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Esther’s Alley Gallery June: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Forsyte Gallery June: Modern Paint- 

ings. 

Hatfield Galleries June: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 

Frank Perle Gallery 7o June 14; 
Shahn, Silvey, Stock & Tedesco; 
From June 15: Painters from the 
Downtown Gallery. 

Stendahil Galleries June: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 

Taylor Galleries June; Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries To 
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Oliver 


Modern Ameri- 


Draw- 


The Painter € 


: Lester 
: Chicago Artists 


Peggy Paimer 
Paintings; Gina Odell 


Faculty Show; 


“Wisconsin 


Carolyn 6G. 


June 16: 


Max Band; From June 19: Maurice 
de Viaminck. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum To June 10: 

“From Colony to Nation’; To June 
30: Romantic Realism in 19th 
Century American Painting. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To June 18: A New 
Direction in Intaglio. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Institute of Arts To June 25: 1st 
Biennial of Prints & Drawings. 

Walker Art Center To June 18: The 
Tradition in Good Design, to 1940. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o June 25: Water- 
colors by Members of the N. J. 
Water Color Society. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum of Fine Arts To June 24: 
Young Painters of Montreal—Pin- 
sky, Caiserman, Aronson, Suther- 
land. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum To June 25: 
Flower Paintings by European 
Artists. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Delaware Bookshop Jo June 30: 
John Sharp. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o June 12: Chil- 
dren's Paintings; From June 12: 
22 Paintings of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

NunmrUoLkK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences June: 
Members Work. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN. 

Carleton College To June 12: An- 
nual Student Exhibition. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Norwich Art School Jo June 13: 
G0.h Annual Show of Students’ 
Work. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center Zo June 26: 32 Ameri- 
cans. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Art Museum Zo June 24: 
History & Techniques; From June 
11: Mrs. Claude Clifton; Indian 
Art—Solomon McCombs. 

PxILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance June; Oils by Abraham 
P. Hankins; Philadelphia Water- 
color Club Exhibition. 

Coleman Art Gallery To June 15: 
F. R. Ferryman. 

Georges de Braux Jo June 30: 20th 
Century French Painters. 

Dubin Galleries June: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Museum of Art June: Masterpieces 
From Philadelphia Private Colilec- 
tions. 

Peunsylvania Academy June: Per- 
manent Collections. 

Print Club Jo June 8: Art Stu- 
dents’ Work. 

PITTSBURG, KANS. 

State Teachers’ College June: Kan- 
sas Painters Exhibiuon. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Art Museum 7o June 25: 
Exhibition of Students’ Work. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Studio Gallery To June 15: 
west Ceramics. 

Art Museum June; Cari Hall Wa- 
tercolors; To June 25: Stuaent 
Exhibition, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To June 13: 
Duphiney Sketches. 

Museum of Art Jo Aug. 12: R. 1. 
School of Design Student Show. 

RALEIGH, N, C. 

State Art Gallery To June 15: 30 
Americans since 1860. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo June 18: 
The Lambeth Tapestry. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Art Museum Jo June 
12: Jessie Trefethen; Robert Bliss; 
From June 15: Francis E. Hamabe. 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Association June; 
Bonnar. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery June: 
Art Club. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum June: 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery To June 20: 
Doroihea Greenbaum Sculpture San 
Diego Art Guild. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Legion of Honor To June 11: 30 
Americans; From June 10; John 
F. Peto. 

Museum of Art Jo June 18: San 
Francisco Art Ass'n Print & Draw- 
ing Exhibition; From June 13: 
Matta. 

East-West Arts Gallery To June 16: 
Campbell 4 Wong—10 Houses; 
From June 19; Nature & the Chi- 
nese Eye. 

Raymond & Raymond 7o July 5: 
Ettore de Grazia. 


North- 


Wilfred 1. 


James King 


Kingsley 


Group 15. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Museum 7o June 11: 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. Show. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse University June: Ivan Mes- 
trovic Carved Reliefs. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook art Center To July 2: 
American Indian Painting. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress 7o Sept. 1: 
National Exhibition of Prints. 
National Gallery June: Acquisitions 
from Rosenwald Collection. 
Phillips Gallery To June 20: Ed- 
vard Munch. 

Watkins Gallery To June 10: Stu- 
dent Paintings Exhibition. 
Truxtun -Decatur Naval Museum 
June: Truxtun & Decatur & the 
Navy of their Time. 

Smithsonian Institution To June 18: 
John C. Galloway. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center From June 13: Wheel- 
wright, Whiteside, Grant € Wheel- 
wright. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum June: Italian & Span- 
ish Prints. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA (63E57) To June 3: Gellert; 
Simon; June: Group Show. 
Acquavella (119E57) June: Old 


Masters. 


A-D (130W46) To June 30: Book 
Jacket Designers Guild Show. 
Albatross (22E66) June: Group Ex- 
hibition. 

Allison (32E57) June: Lithographs. 
American-British (122E55) To June 
12: Chochon; From June 12: 
Harold Sterner Drawings. 
American Youth Hostels (351W54) 
To June “15: Mary E. Coles, Mi- 
chael Loew, Mrs. Philip Sherwood. 
American Academy (B’way & 155) 
To June 30: Work of New Mem- 


bers & Winners of Granis € 
Awards. 


Architectural League (119E40) To 
June 15: Gold Medal Show. 
Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) To June 
14: Selma Bluestein; June 15-30: 
William Dacey. 
AAA (711°5th) To June 10: Car- 
toons by Herblock. 
Audubon (1000 5th) June: 
graphs by 8. F. Brigg. 
Babeock (38E57) From June 5: 19 
& 20th Century Americans. 


Barzansky (664 Mad.) June: Group 
Exhibition. 


Binet (67E57) To June 9: French 

Color Lithographs; June 3-19: 
American Color Lithographs from 
June 20: Ghikas, Leydenfrost, 
Stewart. 


Bodley (26E55) To June 17: 
England. 

Brooklyn Mus. (E’Pkwy) From June 
8: Recent Purchases of Mexican € 
American Indian Art; From June 
20: Egyptian Art. 

Arthur Brown (2W46) Jo June 15: 
Art of Mentally IU; Patricia Tate 
Portraits. 

Buchholz (32E57) June: Contempo- 
rary Painting & Sculpture. 

Carlebach (937 3rd) Jo June 15: 
Rudolph Cooper. 


Creative Studios of Art & Decora- 
tion (680 Lex.) From June 10: 
A. T. Toran, 


Downtown (32E51) June: 
13,000,000. 
Durlacher (11E57 
Exhibition. 

Egan (63E57) June: Group Exrhibi- 
tion. 

Eggleston (161W57) 
Group Exhibition. 
Sth Street (33W8) To June 18: 
Tschamber, Hobbie, Watercolors. 
Feig] (601 Mad.) June: Group Ex- 

hibition. 
Ferargil (63E57) To June 3: Sperry 
Andrew; June: Group Exhibition. 
Friedman (20E49) June: Ving 
Smith. 
Rose Fried (40E68) June: 
Selle. 
44th St. Gallery (133W44) Jo June 
24: August Mosca. 
French (210E57) To June 9: Ec- 
clesiastical Sculpture Show. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) June: 
Group Exhibition, 
Grand Central (15 Vand.) 
Watercolors. 
Hacker (24W58) 7o June 19: Seong 
Moy. 
Hewitt (18E69) June: John Wilde. 


Photo- 


Paul 


Art for 


June: Group 


June §-17: 


Toni La- 


June; 


Janis (15E57) June 12-26: Recel 
Works by Xceron. a 
Kende (119W57) June 5-17: Ro 


Medearis. q 
Kennedy (785 5th) June: Group 
Exhibition. “a 
Kleemann (65E57) June: Edvard 
Munch. ' 
Knoedler (14E57) June: Avery, 
Isenburger, Figari, Grimm. i 
Kootz (600 Mad.) June 6-30: Someil 
thing Old, Something New. 
Kraushaar (32E57) To June 3@: 
Group Exhibition. ‘z 
Laurel (108E57) To June 9: Chrig 
Ritter. 

Levitt (559 Mad.) June: Group Ez. 
hibition. 

Little (63 & Lex.) To June 367% 
Martha O'Donnell, Watercolors. 
Luyber (112E57) To June 10: Leg. 
lie Lane Watercolors. 4 
Macbeth (11E57) June: Group Ex. 
hibition. 

Matisse (41E57) 

French Paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum (82 & bth) 
June 16-Sept.: 20 Cent. Painters. 
Midtown (605 Mad.) June 6-36; 
Group Exhibition. 

Milech (55E57) June: Group Show.% 
Modreal (6 5th) 7o June 21: Julia 
Asmus. 

Mus. Mod. Art (11W53) 
11; Demuth, Watkins. 
Museum of Natural History (CPW 
& 79) June 9-July 4: “Design 
Down Under.” 

Mus. Non-Obj. Painting (1071 5th) 
June: Group Exhibition. 

Mus. City N. Y. (5th & 104) June: 
Stranger in Manhatten. 
New Art Circle (41E57) 
Group Exhibition. 
National Academy (1083 5th) June; 
Outdoor Show of Sculpture; To™ 
June 22: Nat'l Ass’n Women Art-7 
ists. 

N. Y¥. Historical 
& 77) To Sept. 
quisitions. 
Niveau (63E57) June: Closed. 
Norheim Studios (6007 8th Ave, 
B’klyn.) June: Student Exhibition,” 
Betty Parsons (15E57) To June 18:7 
Group Show; From June 19: Closed.7 
Passedoit (121E57) June: San-Yu 
é Putnam; To June 17; Selections 
from the Season. é 
Pauls (336 N. Y. Ave., B’klyn) ™ 
June; Group Exhibition. ; 
Pen & Brush (16E10) June: Water-) 
colors by Members. ; 
—, (6E12) To June 10: Edgar” 


June: “Modern 


To June” 


June; 


Society (CPW 
10: Recent Ac 


Neg 4 
Perils. (32E58) June: The Season in 
Review. ¥ 
Perspectives (34E51) June: Private” 
Collection of Contemporary Art. 
Public Library (5th & 42) To June 
9: Illuminated Persian Manuscripts; ” 


To June 15: 
vrintmaker. 

Rehn (683 5th) To June 30: Group” 
Exhibition. 4 
Public Library (104W136) June 8. 
duly 7: Fay Gold Oils. 

Roko (51 Greenwich) To June 42 
Laura & Joseph Steig. 

Rosenberg (16E57) June: 19ih € 
20th Century French & 20th Come 
tury American Paintings. 

Salpeter (36W56) To June 10: Gane 
Propper; From June 12: Group 
Exhibition. % 

Scaiamandre Mus. (20W55) Juner 
Entente Cordiale in Textiles € 
Trimmings. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Juné 
16; Bernard Leech, Pottery; Sue 
Fuller, String Constructions; Fro 
June 19: Fact & Fantasy, 1950. 

Schaeffer (52E58) June: Old Mase 
ters. 

Schuitheis (15 Maiden Lane) Junéy 
Old Masters.. 
Sculptors (4W8) 
Sculpture. 

J. Seligmann (5E57) June: 
Engagement. 

E & A Silberman (32E57) Ju 
Old Masters. 
Serigraph (38W57) To Sept. 16 
New Serigraphs. 7 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57)) 
June; Old & Modern Masters. 
Viviano (42E57) To June 30: Gro 
Exhibition. ; 
Washington Square To June 11 
Outdoor Art Exhibition. 

Wellons (43E50) Jo June 23: Ane 
tonio Salemme. 

West Fourth Street Zo June 18% 
Outdoor Crafts Festival. 

Weyhe (794 Lex.) To June 28; 
Watercolor Exhibition. 

Wildenstein (19E64) June: The We 
man in French Painting. ° 
Willard (32E57) June: Closed. ; 
Wittenborn (38E57) June: Wire 
Mobiles & Ink Prints & Rubbi 
by Howard Low; Kelt Engravin 
Howard Young (1E57) June: @ 
Masters. 


Uiamaro, Japanese” 


June: Sale 


Retu a 


The Art Diges 





a a 
\ ASH and the painting comes easy! 
< : A» 
sea In fact, you can float through a 
painting done with Grumbacher 


Genuine Casein Colors. . . 


e the permanent, brilliant caseins 
made from the same artists’ 
pigments used in all 
Grumbacher colors. 


the no mess, no fuss, no bother 
caseins that stay soft on the 
palette for days. 


the easy-to-use caseins .. . 

just set out the colors, dip 

the brush in the nearest water, 
and paint... 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet the versatile caseins for all 
techniques from water color to 


M. G 104 U M B IA C HE R oil painting style. 


fi -€; the casein you must get now 
460 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 1, N. Y. at your nearest artists’ 


M. Grumbacher of Canada, Ltd. 64 Princess Street, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada material dealer. 


ISTORY comes to life in ancient St. Augustine, 
America’s most paintable city, where among scenes 
centuries old more than 700 members of the St. 
Augustine Art Association, largest in the South, are 
finding new opportunities for study and expression. 
Central sales-exhibits galleries, a bounty of prize 


; : awards, availability of sunny studios, all-year out- 

m are nN oF door painting weather, beaches, fisheries, forests 

i and quiet old-world atmosphere punctuated with 

: colorful pageantry make St. Augustine an American 

() : | + * ce 84 S Riviera, yet it’s like European antiquity. . . a chal- 
- lenge . . . and delight. . . to artists from everywhere. 


: ee = May we tell you more about the Artist’s 
, ra 5 is > S ty S e > IN S St. Augustine? 
OR aes SSL SD Chamber of Commerce, St. Augustine, Florida 





everyone’s talking about them... 


a Co. 2S 


SJ ee Co 


° Fo 
donignarn color Za 


Now at the new low prices —the versatile 


Designers’ Opaque Water Colors—a full range 

of 59 hues, made by Winsor & Newton 

in England especially for gouache painting and 

textile designing, are highly favored for 

general use because of their exceptional purity of color, 


dazzling brilliance and superb opacity. 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. * MONTREAL * OTTAWA TORONTO * VANCOUVER * WINNIPEG—CANADIAN AGENTS 





